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THE ATTITUDE OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
MORAVIANS TOWARD THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By Ruts BiackwELpErR 


It is not surprising that our Revolutionary forefathers failed to 
sympathize with the stand of the Moravians against military service 
since even today an alien who hesitates to swear “to defend” the coun- 
try is refused naturalization, despite the fact that many twentieth-cen- 
tury nations, the United States included, have outlawed war. The 
attitude of the Moravians toward war was the result of long experi- 
ence. Centuries before coming to America, the Brethren had taken 
up arms only to be crushed. They had seen that their numbers in- 


creased when they heroically suffered persecution, but that in battle 
they were destroyed. 


Tue Breturen Berore 1763 


It is not purposed to review the annals of the Unitas Fratrum, 
now commonly known as the Moravian Church, but it is necessary to 
trace briefly the history of the origin and development of its anti- 
militaristic attitude. 

Bohemia was the original home of the Brethren and Moravia has 
often been called the twinland of their birth. The Slavonians must 
have settled in Bohemia during the fifth century. Czech was their 
legendary leader and they came to call themselves Czechs. 


During the first five centuries of their history [the Czechs] were 
devoted to the pursuits of peace; whenever they took up arms, it was 
in self-defence. They tilled the ground, raised cattle, and opened an 
extensive traffic with neighboring nations in grain and horses. Patient 


industry distinguished them, and a tenaciousness which has become 
proverbial? 


1E. De Schweinitz, The History of the Church Known as the Unitas Fratrum, p. 6. 
[1] 
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The light of Christianity first shone in Moravia in the ninth cen- 
tury. It came from the Roman Church through the Franks; how- 
ever, the Christian Church in Bohemia and Moravia received its 
greatest impetus from two missionaries, Cyril and Methodius, who 
came from the Greek Church at Constantinople. In 1079 Bohemia 
and Moravia were brought under the Roman Hierarchy, and there- 
after Bohemia was a battleground for the early struggle between a 
simple faith and “a religion overburdened with rites and ceremonies.” 
The common people clung to the simple religion that the Eastern 
missionaries had taught, and John Hus in the fifteenth century was 
“ordained to wake religious liberty from its sleep.” 

The Unitas Fratrum was founded by the followers of Hus. The 
law of Christ was their guide, and this law, as worded by one of their 
advisors, Peter Chelcicky, was “to love God above all and one’s 
neighbor as oneself.” Many of Hus’s disciples perished in the Hus- 
site Wars which followed his death at the stake; however, there were 
others who continued to live quietly according to his principles. In 
1457 they sought to form an association to aid them in living Chris- 
tian lives and the “Unity of Brethren” was the result. 


It may be well to note here one of the teachings of their leaders. 
Peter Chelcicky had taught that 


. . . Under all circumstances the divine law is sufficient; and Chris- 
tianity constitutes the kingdom of liberty. . . . If all men were true 
Christians there would be no necessity for kings or lords. Worldly 
government originates in sin and is an evil, but a necessary evil over 
against iniquity... . 

Nothing, however, excites the indignation and horror of Chelcicky 
so much as war. It is absolutely inadmissible; a warrior is a mur- 
derer; to shed human blood, even in the way of self-defence or of capi- 
tal punishment, constitutes an abominable sin. His literal interpre 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount leads him, moreover, to forbid his 
followers to appeal to the secular arm, to take an oath, or to fill a civil 
office. They must humbly and patiently bear injustice, never avenge 
themselves, neither murmur nor be profane, but imitate Christ who 
was brought as a lamb to the slaughter and opened not his mouth.? 


Chelcicky died about the time that the Unitas Fratrum was or- 
ganized, but in their first formal confession, which was written by 


2 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 97 et seq. 
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Gregory, the Patriarch in 1468, the Brethren said, “Judicial oaths 
and military service are inadmissible.” * 

The Diet of St. James in 1508 forbade the Brethren public or pri- 
vate worship, and during the persecution which followed some of 
them proved unfaithful, but the unflinching zeal of others gained 
new followers. At the time of the Protestant Reformation, the Unity 
probably had four hundred churches and 200,000 members in 
Moravia and Bohemia. 

In the Schmalkaldic War, soon after Martin Luther’s death, the 
Protestant nobles of Bohemia refused to help their king, Ferdinand, 
against the Protestant German princes; in fact, they made an effort 
to send troops to the Elector of Saxony who headed the Schmal- 
kaldic League. A number of the Bohemian nobles, who aided the 
Elector, were members of the Unitas Fratrum. Ferdinand was suc- 
cessful and according to his decree in 1548, all persons living on 
royal estates had either to join the Roman Church, or to leave the 
country within six weeks. This caused an exodus of Brethren to 
Prussia and Poland. 

In 1608 Rudolph called upon the Bohemians to aid him in battle, 
but the Protestant nobles refused until he signed the Bohemian 
Charter which granted full religious liberty to Bohemia and Moravia 
and revoked all edicts against Protestants. Because of persistent 
disregard of this charter, the Protestant leaders decided to defend 
their liberty by force of arms. But their arms were not able to de- 
fend them; they were defeated by Ferdinand IT in 1620 and heroi- 
cally paid for their boldness with their lives. Clergymen were given 
three days to leave Prague, and eight to leave Bohemia. More than 
thirty-six thousand families are said to have left Bohemia and 
Moravia. The Brethren settled in Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Prussia, and Silesia. They stayed together, as far as possible, with 
the hope of reorganizing, but for one hundred years the Unitas Fra- 
trum was “Hidden Seed.” 

In 1722 some of the “Hidden Seed” emigrated from Moravia to 
Saxony and settled on Count Zinzendorf’s estate, forty-five miles 
east of Dresden. Neighbors called these newcomers “Moravians.” 
Count Zinzendorf was a Lutheran nobleman, but after careful study, 


* Ibid., p. 159. 
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he decided to give up his position at the court, and ultimately be- 
came the leader of the Unity of Brethren. The Unitas Fratrum was 
reorganized in 1727. Their new settlement, which they called Herrn- 
hut, grew and became so prosperous that it aroused jealousy and 
antagonism among the neighboring people. In 1736 Zinzendorf 
suffered banishment from his estates and not until 1747 was the edict 
against him removed. Prior to this he had decided that it would be 
wise to have an assured retreat should the Brethren be forced to leave 
Herrnhut; therefore, a grant was secured from the trustees of 
Georgia and in 1735 a Moravian settlement was begun in the young 
frontier colony. After five years the Brethren were able to repay 
the amount they had borrowed from the trustees and were just ready 
to start out free of debt when Georgia became a battleground in the 
long struggle between England and Spain. The Brethren remem- 
bered that “the effort of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum to defend its 
faith by force of arms had led to destruction,” * and the Georgia 
Moravians gave up their homes, for which they had labored five 
years, rather than take up arms to defend them. They migrated to 
Pennsylvania and joined with other Moravians to found the settle- 


ment of Bethlehem. Their worth to Pennsylvania became well recog- 
nized. 


The English government wished to encourage the migration of the 
Moravians to the English colonies in America, and Parliament, in 
1749, passed an act with that object in view. The act recognized 
the Unitas Fratrum as an ancient protestant episcopal church; and 
it released the Moravians from taking an oath, declaring that their 
“solemn Affirmation or Declaration” was by law to have the “same 
Force and Effect,” but no Brethren “by Virtue of this Act [were] 
qualified to give evidence in any Criminal Causes, or to serve on 
Juries.” It was further enacted that every member of the Unitas Fra- 
trum should be exempt from military service in any English colony 
or province in America upon payment of the sum required in lieu 
of personal service. 5 

The reputation of the Moravians as desirable citizens did not 
escape Lord Granville who was seeking new settlers for his district 
in North Carolina, and he suggested to them that they buy lands 


*Fries and Pfohl, The Moravian ae >. = 
5 Adelaide L. Fries, Moravian Records, 
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there. Following up this suggestion, in 1752 Bishop August Got- 
tlieb Spangenberg and five other Brethren came to North Carolina 
to select a tract of land for their settlement. The nineteen deeds, 
signed August 7, 1753, to land on the east side of the Yadkin River, 
which was “full of springs, rivulets, and creeks, well timbered, and 
for the greatest part, good for agriculture and raising cattle,” were 
made to James Hutton, Gentleman of London, Secretary to the 
Unitas Fratrum. He held this tract of 98,985 acres “in Trust and 
for the Use, Benefit and Behoof of the said Unitas Fratrum.”® 

The Moravians came to North Carolina with the determination of 
planting a settlement based on their own peculiar doctrines and 
practices. They lost no time in laying the foundation of their first 
town which they called Bethabara. A few years later they found it 
necessary to build a new town, Bethania, in order to take care of the 
refugees during the French and Indian War. Their central town, 
Salem, was not begun until 1766. 

The Moravians had suffered in their frontier home in Georgia 
during the War of Jenkins’ Ear and the continued hostility between 
England and Spain; their new settlement in North Carolina, which 
was known as Wachovia, soon became an outpost during the French 
and Indian War. Fortunately, the Cherokees remained compara- 
tively quiet until 1759; but they continually passed through Wacho- 
via where they were treated kindly. In 1756 the Moravians were 
told that the Cherokees had joined the French and the Brethren 
with their usual care planned to defend themselves. An “Hourly 
Intercession” was organized, and the Brethren decided that a palisade 
should be built around the houses. Christian Henrich Rauch told 
them that neighboring families were moving away and that they were 
being left alone on the frontier. He said “for himself he had no 
fear, he was chiefly considering the others, but foresight was seemly 
for the Children of God.” 7 The news soon spread that Bethabara 
was a place of refuge, and many frontier families came for protection 
when they heard rumors of Indian uprisings. 

In 1757 the Brethren petitioned Governor Arthur Dobbs to ap- 
point Jacob Loesch as captain of an independent company of Dobbs 
Parish. Their petition showed that they were not willing to engage 


® Moravian Records, I, 66. 
™ Moravian Records, 1, 170. 
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in battle, but that they would make every effort to protect Wachovia 
from attack.® The governor granted the request. Those in au- 
thority evidently felt that the Brethren by their kindness had de- 
layed the outbreak of Indian hostilities. 

On October 12, 1759, William Churton, the surveyor, brought a 
sworn statement that “the Cherokees and Creeks [had] declared 
war on all white people in the whole country.” ® A strict watch was 
kept; Indian spies were driven off by guns; the fortifications were 
strengthened; and a larger amount of ammunition was brought to 
Bethabara. 

The Brethren were greatly relieved to learn that “the two back 
counties of Rowan and Anson [were] exempted from forced draft, 
and only volunteers [were to] be taken from them for the expedition 
against the Cherokees.” 1° It was thought unwise to weaken these 
frontier counties by drafting their men for the army. 

During the year 1760 the Moravians kept watch night and day. 
They let the Indians see them carrying guns as they went about the 
town. Later they learned that the redmen had planned several at- 
tacks on Wachovia but were frightened away by the bell for the 
evening service, and by the horn which was only the sentinel’s an- 
nouncement of the passing of another hour. Toward the end of the 
year 1761 peace was made with the Cherokees, and a “final” peace 
was made between France and England in 1763. 


Tue Breruren Durine tHe Revoivution, 1763-1776 


The troubles of the Moravians did not end with the treaty of 1763. 
The next twenty years were truly “times that try men’s souls.” The 
Brethren purposed to be peaceful and obedient to those in authority, 
but the time came when they had to decide who exercised the lawful 
authority—whether they would remain loyal to the King, or would 
transfer their allegiance to the new State. The years from 1763 
to 1776 were uncertain years. The Brethren kept themselves in- 
formed on the happenings of their day, but they wished to have 
nothing to do with disorder and continually prayed, “From tumult 
and uproar, deliver us, oh God!” 
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In 1765 the Stamp Act stirred up protests throughout the colonies. 
In the fall of the year, the Moravians learned of the actions of the 
various northern colonies and also of the resistance in the Cape 
Fear section. They took no part in the protest, and after the act 


was repealed in 1766, the pastor wrote in his Memorabilia of the 
year: 


In spite of the critical and apparently dangerous unrest in this 
Province on account of the Stamp Act, the mighty arm of our Heav- 
enly Father has been held over us, so that nothing has been demanded 
of us contrary to our conscience, but under His protection we have 
remained peaceful and undisturbed as the quiet people of the land.*? 


In 1773 Parliament passed the famous Tea Act. Traugott Bagge 
wrote in 1774 that this act little affected North Carolina due to the 
fact that she had no good harbor, “and most of the people considered 
the acts of the other Colonies as madness, though there were some 
who approved of what had been done. They belonged to the Presby- 
terian Party, which undermined the influence of Governor Martin 
from time to time.” 

In North Carolina, in addition to the resistance to recent acts of 
Parliament, there were protests against the excessive local taxes. The 
people in the central part of the colony, where Wachovia was located, 
had been forced to pay exorbitant and illegal taxes and fees which 
in many instances never reached the pvblic treasury, but found their 
way into the pockets of local officials. It seems probable that if time 
had been given, the Assembly would have relieved the people of their 
grievances, but legislative reform moved too slowly for the oppressed 
people; they organized for purposes of regulating their county affairs, 
adopted the name Regulators, and in 1771 took up arms against the 
provincial government. They had suffered much at the hands of local 
officials, but their violent methods turned the leading men of the 
Province against them. The Brethren would not be drawn into the 
movement, and as Frederic William Marshall said in October, 1770, 
“our quiet life is a thorn in the eye to them.” The Brethren tried to 
prove their loyalty to the governor by sending a quantity of zwieback 
from their bakery to Hillsboro for his forces which he had raised to 





11 Moravian Records, I, 322. 
12 Ibid., II, 808. Josiah Martin qualified as governor of North Carolina, August 12, 1771. 
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suppress the rebellion. The Regulators were defeated in the Battle 
of Alamance, May 16, 1771. Governor Tryon later declared that the 
Brethren were the only denomination in the Province that showed 
complete loyalty to the government during this uprising and that 
there would be no rebellion if there were only Moravians in the 
colony. 

The year 1771 has been called the birthday of the Southern 
Province of the Moravian Church. This meant that Wachovia then 
became an independent, self-governing province of the Church and 
would no longer be closely supervised from Pennsylvania and Europe. 
It did not mean, however, that correspondence would cease. The 
Wachovia Brethren were greatly influenced during the struggle for 
American independence by the stand of the Brethren at Bethlehem; 
however, they had the authority to act for themselves. The Wacho- 
via Brethren were very cautious during those testing years,—they 
realized that their actions in North Carolina might cause the 
Brethren in England and in the West Indies to suffer. Then, too, the 
Moravians had not felt the injustice of the royal instructions to the 
governors relative to religion as had the Dissenting denominations. 
In 1755 the Assembly had recognized Wachovia as a separate parish 
of the Established Church, called Dobbs Parish, and this fact had 
caused their Dissenting neighbors to be envious of them for the Estab- 
lished Church enjoyed many privileges. The Presbyterians had espe- 
cially fought for the privileges enjoyed by the Established Church. 

The last royal assembly was dissolved by Governor Martin on 
April 8, 1775, because it endorsed the proceedings of the Continental 
Congress. The governor asked one of the Surry representatives what 
stand the Brethren were taking and was told “that we were having 
nothing to do with the matter, and the Governor replied that that 
was what he expected to hear.” 1% 

The journal of the Provincial Congress of April, 1775, as printed 
in the Colonial Records of North Carolina fails to show that Surry 
County was represented, but the Moravian Records state that James 
Glen, a Tory, and Robert Lanier, a Liberty man, passed through 
Wachovia on their way to New Bern to represent Surry County and 
that James Glen stopped on his return. The Surry delegates had been 





18 Moravian Records, II, 871. 
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instructed “not to mix in the affairs of Boston, but to strive for just 
laws.” 14 

The Continental Congress avowed loyalty to King George III, but 
opposed the British Ministry and Parliament and all acts that in- 


fringed the rights of American subjects. The last of June, 1775, 
John Michael Graff wrote, 


In Mecklenburg County, where they have unseated all Magistrates 
and put Select Men in their places, they are threatening to force people, 
and us in particular, to sign a Declaration stating whether we hold 
with the King or with Boston, but we think that for the present these 
are only threats. If a higher authority should ask such a Declaration 
of us, we think we will follow the form of the Declaration made by 
the Congress in Philadelphia concerning King George III, but say 
nothing whatever about the points at issue, which we do not under- 
stand. If a tax is laid on the people and we are expected to share in 
it, it will probably be better to bear what cannot be changed, than to 
refuse and so come into a much worse position. Such a course brought 
us fairly well through the recent Regulator confusion. . . .15 


In 1775, the Brethren, Traugott Bagge, Jacob Blum, and George 
Hauser, Sr., were asked to serve on the Committee of Safety in Surry 
County but excused themselves since military service was to be in- 
stituted and the Brethren would not bear arms. The people of Surry 
County evidently had confidence in Traugott Bagge for they asked 
him to serve as a delegate to the Provincial Congress, provided he 
had no objections, but on Jacob Blum’s advice, he declined.1® 

The Brethren were truly in a most trying position. During the 
last of July, 1775, when asked if they favored liberty, the Brethren 
replied in general that in the “litany each Sunday prayer is offered 
for King George III.” They urged all Moravians to guard their 
speech, for the light remark of an unthinking Moravian was apt to be 
accepted as what all Moravians thought. The Brethren had supplied 
the Whigs with lead; they had furnished supplies from their stores 
and workshops and had taken the new paper money for payment; but 
at the close of the year 1775 they were still praying for a peaceful 
and happy reign for King George III. The following declaration 

44 Ibid., IL, 843. 


8 Ibid., Il, 875 et seq. 
38 Moravian Records, II, 904 
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was drawn up during the year, but whether it was ever presented to 
any one is not known: 


That they wished to remain true to the King; that they desired all 
good for the Province of North Carolina, and would continue to do 
their best for it according to their ability; that they relied upon their 
Privilege for freedom of conscience and exemption from bearing arms, 
and in the last event claimed the indulgence, which the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania had already granted; that they would never do aught 
which might work harm to the Province; and that they would pray 
to God to end the present distress and grant an honorable peace.17 


The Whigs of North Carolina were patient with the Loyalists as 
long as the latter remained quiet, but in 1776 they became active 
and henceforth the State adopted a stern policy toward them. During 
January and February, 1776, many communities were visited by 
Governor Martin’s emissaries. At three different times these agents 
visited Salem in attempts to enlist the Moravians in the royal cause. 
A rumor spread that Governor Martin himself was in Wachovia, 
and on February 7 people came to Bethabara to see if the report were 
true. They told the Brethren that the Whigs had threatened to burn 
the Moravian towns. The following quotation, which tells of the 
visit of a Loyalist captain, gives the Moravians’ stand at this time: 


Jan. 7. Capt. Heinrich Herrman himself came to Br. Bagge, asked 
his opinion about present conditions in the land, and whether we would 
not set ourselves against them and join the other party? It does not 
accord with our character as Brethren to mix in such political affairs, 
we are children of peace, and wish peace with all men; whatever God 
lays upon us that will we bear, etc.; and with this as answer he left.1§ 


The Liberty Party was not certain that the Brethren were loyal 
to the State for many rumors had been started about their aiding the 
governor. The following incident was a source of grave misunder- 
standing which threatened to involve the Brethren in serious trouble. 
They had some salt at Cross Creek [now Fayetteville] and sent nine 
wagons to get it. The wagons reached Cross Creek just as the King’s 
standard had been raised, which was followed by the Battle of Moore’s 





1" Tbid., II, 851. 
18 Moravian Records, III, 1044, et seq. 
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Creek, and this fact led to accusation that the Moravians had sent the 
wagons to aid the governor. As a matter of fact, they were stopped 
on their return by Loyalists who “refused to let the wagons pass, and 
with many curses threatened to empty the salt on the ground and ruin 
it rather than let it be used by the Rebels. They also cursed the Mora- 
vians for helping the Rebels to live by getting salt for them.” After 
a twenty-four-hour delay the wagons were permitted to go on to 
Wachovia. 1® On February 15, Captains John Armstrong and Jesse 
Walton from the Rowan Committee of Safety, Colonel Martin Arm- 
strong from the Surry County Committee, and William Sheppard 
and about sixty Minute-men came to Wachovia to investigate the 
wagon affair. The Brethren were able to answer all questions to the 
entire satisfaction of the commission. Throughout the war most 
of the officials respected the Moravians and their explanation of a 
misunderstanding was invariably accepted without further inquiry. 
Heavy demands were made on the Moravians for supplies for the 
Liberty forces. One of Colonel Martin Armstrong’s orders called for 
two thousand pounds of meat and a quantity of meal sufficient for 
two hundred and fifty men for eight days. Lead, sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco were also furnished by their stores, and in August, 1776, 
Traugott Bagge had to advance £146 for the expedition against the 
Cherokees. The Brethren commented: “The poor men must and will 
make war, but have none of those things that are necessary.” 7° The 
supplies furnished were paid for, but in depreciated paper currency. 
Most of the Moravians had conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms. It would have been easier to have entered the service than to 
have borne the criticism and embarrassment to which their belief 
subjected them. Some of the Brethren were afraid to take their 
stand boldly, and therefore, hid their sons when the soldiers passed 
through that section. There were others who permitted their sons 
to enter the army. It will be remembered that Bethania had many 
settlers who had only recently become Brethren. It was natural that 
they should not have the feeling against bearing arms that the older 
Brethren had. John Michael Graff in a letter to the Bethlehem 
Brethren stated that three young men from Bethania had joined the 
expedition against the Indians, and added, “they seem to have more 








1 Ibid., ITI, 1027. 
Moravian Records, III, 1058. 
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desire for this than to be Brethren.” The real Brethren were con- 
scientiously opposed to military service and, therefore would not 
fight; but they made no effort to influence non-communicants to 
follow their example. 


On April 12 the Provincial Congress, in session at Halifax, author- 
ized the North Carolina delegates in the Continental Congress to vote 
for independence. On April 19, 1776, this Congress also passed the 
following resolution which showed that it recognized the Brethren’s 
stand against bearing arms: 


Resolved, That there are a number of persons called Quakers, Mora- 
vians and Dunkards, who conscientiously scruple bearing arms, and as 
such have no occasion for fire arms, that they be informed, that it is 
the sense and confident expectation of this Congress, that they will 
dispose of their fire arms to the said commissioners, they receiving the 


full value thereof; but that no compulsion be exercised to induce them 
to this duty.?1 


The Declaration of Independence was signed in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776, but a copy of the Declaration was not posted in Salis- 


bury until August. The Moravians promptly recognized the Con- 
tinental Congress as the central authority in the colonies, and their 
church litany was changed: instead of praying for their good King 
George III, they then prayed for the land and the rulers of the 
land.?* The Revolutionary period closed with the Brethren giving 


positive aid to the forces of liberty, and praying that the war would 
soon cease. 


THE BRETHREN Dvurine THE War oF INDEPENDENCE, 1777-1783. 


The royal government had permitted the Brethren to establish 
the Wachovia settlement according to their own peculiar beliefs. Gov- 
ernors Tryon and Martin had visited Wachovia and, impressed by 
the Moravians’ industry and order, had granted them many privileges. 
The Brethren had become known as obedient subjects who never 
questioned the authority of the existing government. They be- 
lieved that it was their duty either to be loyal to those in authority 
or to seek a new country. Under these conditions, it was only 


21 Colonial Records of North Carolina, X, 526. 
22 Moravian Records, III, 1100. 
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natural that they should have remained loyal to King George until 
his authority was no longer recognized by the American colonies. 
When it seemed to them that Congress exercised the lawful author- 


ity, they promptly transferred their allegiance to the new govern- 
ment. 


The Brethren tried to answer all calls from the new government, 
and since March 14, 1777, was set aside by its officials as a day of 
“Humiliation and Prayer,” it was solemnly observed in all the 


Moravian congregations. Bishop Graff preached in Salem at ten 
o’clock in the morning and, 


In reference to the present day he called attention to the prayer in the 
Litany: Teach us to seek the welfare of the land where Thou hast 
placed us, saying that it is our duty to take a sympathetic share in the 
weal and in the woe of the land in which we dwell, the more so that 
we have already experienced some of the trials induced by the present 
calamitous state of the country. In closing a prayer was offered for 
this land, for its rulers and its people, and they were commended to the 
mercy of God, with petitions for the re-establishment of peace.2% 


The Brethren did not want to be called Tories. In the Salem 
Board Minutes of July 3, 1780, one of their leaders is reported as 
having said, “Our Brethren shall not permit themselves to be called 
Tories, which slanders them.” Again in October, 1780, dislike 
at being called Tories was expressed : 


It is our duty, in speaking with outsiders about our position in these 
political circumstances, that we allow no one to doubt that we are 
faithful subjects of the State. Even without an Affirmation our con- 
science would have required that we be loyal to the State, according to 
Romans 13, 1, but in addition we have taken the Affirmation in the 
sight of God. Our character as an honorable people requires that we 
maintain this position, so that everyone may acknowledge us as faith- 
ful subjects of the State, which will give us standing with this party, 
and will not bring us into danger from their opposers, for in all the 
world it is required that fidelity be pledged to the party of government 
that is in power, and that due submission shall be made to it. It is 
painful for us, it is unendurable, and in the end dangerous, if we per- 
mit ourselves to be accused of being Tories, and we are to consider this 


term of reproach as an injury, not as dishonor to be borne for the sake 
of Christ, and we shall not let it rest upon us.?4 


8 Moravian Records, III, 1144 et seq. 
* Ibid., IV, MS., “Salem Board Minutes,” Oct. 19, 1780. 
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The Moravians carefully respected the privilege of exemption 
from personal military service which was granted them by the 
state government. Brethren who were given certificates of exemp- 
tion were admonished when their conduct was not proper; and cer- 
tificates were not given to those who had taken the state oath. The 
Salem diarist made an interesting comment in this connection: 
“they ought to make up their minds whether they were going to 
follow the Brethren fully or whether they would do as other men 
were doing, and not try to be on both sides at once.” 25 In 1781 the 
Brethren decided to give certificates only to members who were loyal 
to their principles. 

During the war the Moravians were very strict about admitting 
new members to the Unity. They opened their religious services 
to all who wished to attend, but they did not allow slackers and 
Tories to hide within their membership. William Douthit wished 
to become a Moravian; he was permitted to attend the Society meet- 
ings, but the Brethren said membership in the Unity would be re- 
fused him “until he is cured of his affection for the Tory cause.” 
In 1781 they decided to receive no new members for they did not 
care to deprive the State of able soldiers. 

The North Carolina Moravians had not followed Bishop Spangen- 
berg’s suggestion in regard to participation in the colonial govern- 
ment. When they first came to the province, they took no part in 
politics but during the war their attitude changed. They decided 
that it was their duty to participate in elections since it was for the 
welfare of the country, and in 1782 they went so far as to say that 
public service would benefit them. The entry in the Salem Diary 
for May 20, 1782, notes Bagge’s appointment as auditor for Surry 
County. 

The Moravians had come to America to enjoy the privileges 
granted by the act of Parliament of 1749. This act, it will be 
remembered, exempted them from military service provided they 
made a cash payment in lieu of personal service. The North 
Carolina Militia Act of 1777 required a person, who was called 
for active service, to go himself, or to send a substitute, or to 
pay £10. The Moravians in Salem and Bethabara did not an- 


2% Moravian Records, III, 1312. 
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swer the muster calls of that year and were not fined, but some 
of the Friedberg members had to pay the required £10.2® There 
were Brethren who attended the muster and served in the army, 27 
but, as a rule, these had only recently joined the Unity and did not 
have conscientious scruples against bearing arms. 

The Militia Act of 1778 required each county to furnish its 
quota of men for the army. By this act the Moravians were sub- 
ject to draft. They could, however, furnish substitutes and pro- 
vide clothing, or they could have the commanding officer secure 
the substitutes; should they refuse to furnish the required money 
a levy would be made on their property. A fine of £25 was 
required for each man who refused to serve when drafted.?® 
Three Brethren were drawn in the draft of 1778. Loyal 
Brethren would not go to battle; was it right for them to 
pay for substitutes? The Brethren came to the following de- 
cision on May 21, 1778: “We Brethren do not bear arms, and 
we neither will do personal service in the army nor enlist others 
to do it; but we will not refuse to bear our share of the burden 
of the land in these disturbed times if reasonable demands are 
made.”?® Since the Brethren, therefore, refused to secure substitutes 
for the three members who were drawn in the draft, the sheriff of the 
county brought a warrant on Traugott Bagge for £333. This was 
paid without a levy on the property of the Unity. 

In August, 1778, Jacob Blum and Traugott Bagge took a petition 
to the assembly at Hillsboro which asked that the Brethren be per- 
mitted to pay a tax instead of a fine for non-attendance on militia 
duty.2° This request was not granted in August, but a second peti- 
tion, which was presented in January, 1779, was favorably received 
by the assembly, which granted to Moravians, who would pay a triple 
tax, exemption from personal military service. Another act that was 
passed in the fall of 1779 relieved any Moravian “orphan under 
the age of sixteen years, or widow, or any person of fifty years and 
upwards”*! from paying the threefold tax. 





%* Moravian Records, III, 1129 et seq 
™ Ibid., ITI, 1341. 
% Ibid., I Ill, 1250. 
» Ibid., III, 1232. 
* Moravian Records, III, 1207. 
™ State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 282. 
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The Moravians were entirely willing to give financial and material 
aid to the American army. In speaking of the army they used sev- 
eral expressions: “our troops,” “the army in the South,” and “our 
army.” The officers and privates who stopped in Wachovia were 
appreciative of the Brethren’s good service. A troop of cavalry from 
Pulaski’s Legion spent four days in Wachovia in the spring of 1779 
and “could not say enough concerning their appreciation of the care 
which had been taken of them.” The Moravians, whose highest 
aim in life was to be worthy servants of the Lord, realized that they 
could serve their God by being kind to the strangers that came within 
their gates, and through the troublesome years, they were continually 
given opportunity to aid others. There were many people who im- 
posed upon them; for instance, Major Goode’s horsemen, who came 
to Salem on the night of June 26, 1780, had been at Belews Creek 
which was just as near their own homes as it was to Salem. In the 
Bethabara Diary for October 25, 1780, the diarist makes the follow- 
ing entry: “In providing for the people who are here we had no meal 
for ourselves, and could not bake.” 

The year 1781 brought the war very near Wachovia. The Breth- 
ren felt that they should not seek to escape its burdens, but should 
endure their part of the terrible struggle. They seriously considered 
putting up a building to accommodate the soldiers who came through 
Wachovia, but they found that would be impossible. Some of the 
Brethren opposed the idea on the ground that it would draw more 
soldiers than ever to their towns, and the Brethren were already 
serving beyond their capacity. The Brethren did build a magazine 
to be used in making powder. Their part in the Battle of Guilford 
Court House, March 15, 1781, consisted in caring for the wounded ; 
and their kindness to the sick, who were left with them, changed the 
hearts of many who had opposed them. The Brethren felt that the 
war had given them “more unity of heart and more brotherly and 
helpful sharing in each other’s cireumstances.”’ 3? 

The British as well as the American army sought food, clothing, 
and other provisions from the Brethren. In February, 1781, the 
British army camped on their lands. General Greene told the Mora- 





® Moravian Records, IV, MS., ‘““Wachovia Memorabilia,” 1781. 
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vians that he could not protect them as the enemy were already upon 
them. Their visit caused the Moravians to lose “in cattle, grain, hay, 
brandy and fences as much as £1500, value in good money.” After 
they were gone, one of their neighbors brought them five bushels of 
corn as he feared the British had left them nothing. 

Many people thought a man had to fight to prove his loyalty, and 
that a person who would not engage in battle was a Tory. Various 
visitors told the Moravians that they had heard they were Tories, 
which was due to their not serving in the army. Some of the radical 
Whigs threatened to harm the Brethren, and it is interesting to know 
that Colonel Armstrong gave Traugott Bagge a “written protection 
for the store and Tavern, and Charles Holder received written au- 
thority to arrest any further disturbers of the peace, and send them 
in as prisoners.” Colonel Armstrong said that he did not consider 
the Moravians Tories. 

The Brethren believed that General Gates was simply testing their 
loyalty when he told Major Hartman to order one thousand pairs of 
shoes from them. The major knew that the order could not be filled 
so he asked for a quantity of leather instead. The leather, which 
they sent to Hillsboro, quite satisfied General Gates, and he 


. expressed his willingness to serve us in any way; and sent a Pass 
allowing Br. Bagge to get salt from Cross Creek. Br. Bibighaus had 
heard from a certain Major Penn that they had not really needed the 
leather, but that they had wanted to test our sentiment toward this 
State, for we had been described to Congress as Tories, and it was well 
for us that we had proved the contrary.?3 


Early in the year 1780 the Surry County officials showed their 
confidence in the Moravians by asking them to pay the county tax 
only once instead of threefold.** 

There were a number of laws passed by the North Carolina as- 
sembly that affected the Brethren, and by examining these laws one 
sees the attitude of the State toward the Moravians. An act of 1777 
concerning oaths declared that the affirmation of the Moravians would 
be accepted in civil controversies in the State just as it had been 
accepted under the royal government. 


%3 Moravian Records, IV, MS., “Salem Diary,” Oct. 3, 1780. 
* Ibid., IV, MS., “Salem Diary,” Feb. 15, 1780. 
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The Confiscation Act of 1777 provided for the confiscating of 


. . . all property whose owners were outside the country on July 4, 
1776, and had not yet returned, . . . or who were living outside the 
State, unless they should appear before the Assembly at its session 
beginning Oct. 1, 1778 and there regain title to their land.35 


Another act, passed by the same assembly 


established an Office in each County, in which each man might enter 
his own or any still vacant land, paying 6d per acre and the fees, where- 
upon the State, the land having been surveyed and properly attested, 
would issue a Grant. But it was provided that no land might be taken 


up in this way to which a Grant had been given by the King or Lord 
Granville.?® 


At times it seemed as if the Moravians would not have the choice 
of keeping their homes in Wachovia. James Hutton, an English- 
man, had held the deed to Wachovia for the Unitas Fratrum, and 
therefore, many people thought the Brethren would lose their lands. 
While Frederic William Marshall was in Europe in 1778, Hutton 
transferred the title to Wachovia to him, but this deed was challenged 
until 1782. Very few of the Brethren would take the state oath or 
affirmation of objuration and persons who refused lost all legal rights. 
Since they would not take the oath or affirmation, they could not 
enter their lands in the Land Office, and other people entered their 
lands, believing that the Moravians would have no hearing in the 
courts. 

In the summer of 1778 the Brethren decided to send a petition 
to the assembly. It was taken to Hillsboro by Bagge and Blum. 
The Brethren told of their missionary enterprise in various parts of 
the world, and therefore begged that the phrase, “I renounce all 
fidelity to the present King of Great Britain, etc.,” might be omitted 
from their affirmation. It was this phrase that had kept the Brethren 
from taking the affirmation. At this time, they also asked to be per- 
mitted to pay a tax instead of a fine for non-attendance on military 
duty.*7 Nothing was gained by the petition save getting the time 
*® Moravian Records, III, 1204. 


% Tbid., ITI, 1204. 
* Moravian Records, III, 1207. 
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for taking the oath extended until the January session of the as- 
sembly. 


The Brethren in Wachovia present a sad picture in the year 1778. 
It will be remembered that they left their Georgia homes, for which 
they had worked five years, rather than be forced into military 
service. In 1778 some of them suggested that they leave Wachovia, 
the land they had come to love, their homes and business which had 
been their pride. In December, 1778, they decided to send a second 


petition to the assembly, and Bishop Graff pathetically wrote in a 
letter under date of December 17: 


. . . If the Assembly insists that we renounce allegiance to the King 
then we see nothing else to do except to leave it to the judgement of 
our Brethren and give them freedom to act as their hearts direct, for 
I scarcely think that our Brethren will be willing to give up everything 
on this account and bring ruin upon their families, especially as no 
other abiding place can be expected now.3§ 


Early in January, 1779, the Brethren, Brezel and Heckewalder, 
took the second petition to the assembly. The act of the Pennsyl- 


vania Assembly concerning Moravians was not known in North Caro- 
lina, therefore, the decision in regard to the petition rested solely 
with the North Carolina assembly, and the Brethren were deeply 
grateful for the consideration shown them. The new affirmation of 
allegiance was entirely satisfactory to them. The clause, “I do re- 
nounce any Fidelity to the present King of Great Britain, His heirs 
and Successors” was omitted, though such a renunciation was im- 
plied. The Brethren were to retain all of their lands; and they were 
exempted from military service provided they would pay a triple 
tax.°® Failure to return inventory made a person liable to a four- 
fold tax. The Brethren promptly took the new affirmation of al- 
legiance, only one person holding back on account of scruples. 
Certain men, who disliked the Brethren, tried to get the assembly 
to withdraw the privileges that had been granted to them, but the 
laws remained as they were; and, furthermore, the assembly defi- 
nitely stated in the year 1782 that a person who failed to make a 


* Ibid., ITI, 1254. 
* Moravian Records, III, 1285. 
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return of his taxable property was subject to a fourfold tax and not 
to the sevenfold tax that had been collected by some of the officials.*® 

The title to Wachovia had gravely concerned the Brethren, and 
they were truly thankful when the assembly in April, 1782, declared 
the deed of transfer from James Hutton to Frederic William Mar- 
shall, dated October 27 and 28, 1778, valid in law. This act, there- 
fore, made the Moravian lands not subject to confiscation, the State 
publicly recognizing the Brethren as loyal citizens. Finally in the 
year 1783 the Brethren, by act of the North Carolina legislature, 
were relieved of the threefold tax. Never again were they to have 
to pay “an extraordinary tax on account of religion.” *1 

Many distinguished visitors came to Salem during the year 1782,— 
among them were Governor Rutledge and Representative Gervais, 
South Carolina delegates to the Continental Congress. They were 
pleased with Wachovia, and said “it would not be just if our [their] 
rights were curtailed in any way.” 4” 

Throughout the entire period of the Revolution, the Brethren 
were consistent in their stand in regard to military affairs. They 
came to America to live quiet and useful lives according to their 
simple faith. The English Parliament granted them exemption 
from oaths and personal military service which were contrary to 
their belief. Many of those who joined the Unity shortly before the 
Revolution, did not have conscientious scruples against oaths and 
military service, and, therefore, took the state oath and served in the 
army, but the older Brethren would do neither. They also held that 
it would not be right to pay substitutes to fight in their places and 
petitioned the state assembly to permit them to share in a financial 
way the burden of the war but to be relieved of the fine for military 
exemption. The Brethren were misunderstood by radical Whigs and, 
at the beginning of the war, officials questioned their stand in regard 
to military and political affairs, but those who learned to know them 
came to respect them, and to appreciate their honest convictions. 
After the members of the assembly were convinced of their sincerity, 
they passed laws that were entirely satisfactory to the Brethren; 
and the Brethren in return fed the soldiers, cared for the wounded, 


® State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 434. 
“ Ibid., XXIV, 492. 
@ Moravian Records, IV, MS., “Salem Diary,” April 4, 1782. 
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and paid the triple taxes. They became known as faithful citizens 
whose money and provisions were just as necessary during the War 
of Independence as were soldiers for the battlefield. 

The Brethren had prayed that war would not come, and after war 
came, they continually prayed for peace. Consequently their pastor 
in the Memorabilia for 1783 joyfully recorded “the gift of honor- 
able peace, for which [they had] sighed during eight years of stress 
and alarm of war.” The final treaty of peace was signed in Paris 
on September 3, 1783, and the Congress of the United States ap- 
pointed the second Thursday in December as a day of thanksgiving. 
North Carolina anticipated this national celebration of peace. News 
of the preliminary peace arrangements came to Governor Alexander 
Martin in April and, on June 18, he issued a proclamation which 
appointed “Friday the fourth of July next being the anniversary of 
the declaration of American Independence, as a Day of Solemn 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God.” *#* So far as is known the Mora- 
vians were the only ones who carried out the governor’s instructions. 
For eight long years the Brethren had prayed for peace; surely 
July 4, 1783, was a sacred day to them, and the Bethabara diarist 


said the Brethren were in favor of making the celebration as elabo- 
rate as their circumstances allowed. The day was observed by all 
the Moravian congregations, not by the firing of guns, but by songs 
and prayers of thanksgiving to the Almighty God who had safely 
eared for them and had finally given them a blessed peace. Any 
one who has attended a Moravian celebration can almost hear the 
choirs as they sang on July 4, 1783: 


First Choir, —“Peace is with us! Peace is with us! 
People of the Lord. 
Second Choir,—Peace is with us! Peace is with us! 
Hear the joyful word! 
All, —Let it sound from shore to shore! 
Let it echo evermore! 
Men, —Peace is with us! 
Women, —Peace is with us! 
All, —Peace, the gift of God!” 44 
mt A. L., “An Early Fourth of July Celebration,” The Journal of American History, 
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THOMAS BURKE IN THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS 


By Jennines B. Sanpers 


Thomas Burke was born in Ireland in 1747 and came to America 
seventeen years later. Educated as a physician, he practiced his 
profession for a time in Virginia, then turned to law, and, on the 
eve of the Revolution, took up his residence in North Carolina. 
There he shortly became prominent politically, joining with Har- 
nett, Hewes, Hil!, Hooper, Caswell, and others, in support of the 
movement against the mother country.1 The instructions for the 
delegates from his own county (Orange) to the Halifax Congress, 
1776, were in his handwriting and provided for a limited govern- 
ment, separation of powers, and “a free and unrestrained exercise 
of religion. . . .”? These were to be guiding principles with 
him until his death. 

Late in 1776, Burke was elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress and in February of the year following, took his place in 
that body.* Unlike the early delegates from North Carolina, he was 
from the central not the eastern part of the State. The Revolu- 
tion was to a certain extent a “youth movement,” and few of its 
leaders were more vigorous in their arguments or more steadfast in 
their purposes than the young Irishman from the South. No sooner 
had he arrived in Congress than committee appointments came to 
him, and they continued to come during his entire Congressional 
career,—the Medical Committee, the Marine Committee, the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, the standing committee for hearing ap- 
peals,® a place on the Treasury Board, membership on the commit- 
tee to report a plan for revising the executive departments,® and a 
great many minor and special appointments. Much of the work of 
Congress was performed by the various committees and administra- 
him. "As to physical appearance, it is sald that he had but one gocd eye and that his face was 
somewhat disfigured by smallpox scars. For sketches of and notes on his por Rms see The South 


. the Building of the Nation, XI, 142-43; Samuel A. Ashe (ed.), Biograph History of 


Carolina, II, 27-32, and his History of North Carolina, 1, 60, 564, Sis cle, ben, 603 ff. ; 
James Haltigan, The Irish in the American R Revolution, 27 


2C Records of North a X, 870f-870h. 

3W. C. Ford (ed.), Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 85. The credentials were 
dated Dec. 20, 1776. William Hooper and Joseph Hewes were also appointed delegates. 

* Colonial Records of North Carolina, X, xxxiii. 

5 Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 87, $2, 172. 
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tive boards, and an aggressive delegate might make his influence felt 
in these groups, especially in the more important ones dealing with 
Marine, War, and Treasury affairs.’ But while much of what was 
said in committee debates is unrecorded, there is preserved, fortu- 
nately, the substance of many of the forensic encounters in which 
Burke participated on the floor of Congress. His letters and ab- 
stracts of debates reveal a delegate alert and attentive to the interests 
of his State, a man of much capacity for practical politics and heated, 
though able, argumentation. In the following paragraphs is set 
forth the attitude he assumed toward the leading issues and public 
questions debated in Congress during the period of his service. 

In the Battle of the Brandywine, September, 1777, Burke served 
as a volunteer officer, and a little later, charged that the American 
defeat was due to the “Folly and misconduct” of General Sullivan. 
“This unfortunate General has ever been the Marplot of our Army, 
and his miscarriages are I am persuaded owing to a total want of 
military Genius, and to one of that sort of understandings which 
is unable to take a full comprehensive view of an object, but employs 
its activity in subtle senseless refinements.” Charges were brought 
against Sullivan in Congress and although cleared by that body, the 
feud between Burke and the offended general continued. It ap- 
peared for a time that the affair was to be settled by the duello, but 
eventually a reconciliation was effected without resorting to that ex- 
pedient.® 

Burke was omitted from the North Carolina delegation in April, 
1778, and it has been conjectured that this was because of his failure 
to secure the election of a North Carolinian to succeed Brigadier 
General Moore who had recently died. A protest signed by six field 
officers of the North Carolina brigade was presented to the state gov- 
ernment, saying that they were informed “a certain Doctor Hand 
resident in Pennsylvania is appointed a Brigadier General for the 
troops of North Carolina, in the room of General Moore. . . .” 
They said that Hand was not known in North Carolina and that they 

‘J. B. Sanders, “The tt of the Executive Departments of the Continental Con- 
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resented this “partiality for a Countryman” in preference to state 
officers.® It has been assumed that Burke’s outburst in Congress in 
defense of state rights, described at a later point in this study, may 
have been in an effort to regain the confidence of the North Carolina 
Assembly undermined by the above episode. The observation should 
be made, however, that Burke had defended the rights of his State 
in Congress even before these developments took place, and that it 
is possible to overdo the matter of seeing cause and effect in them. 

Along with several others, Burke was suspicious of the East and 
the North, and opposed paying six per cent on loans to carry on the 
war, hinting that the large cities with their accumulations would 
profit most from such a policy. He was not sure that there was a 
combination of eastern states, but thought that New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, should be watched,—that states having no 
western lands would endeavor to get territorial questions into the 
hands of a mere majority in Congress to the ultimate detriment of 
states having western claims. “To be more explicit, I believe they 
will endeavour by degrees to make the authority of Congress very 
extensive, and when it shall be fully established and acknowledged, 
to make such a party in it as will pass resolves injurious to the 
rights of those states who claim to the South Seas. . . .”1° The 
New Hampshire Grants affair involving much disputed territory 
was submitted to Congress, but Burke took the position that that 
body should have nothing to do with it. “I am for my own part 
clearly against assuming a judiciary power, such certainly never was 
the purpose of our Delegation.” 11 Later, however, he introduced 
a motion in Congress which might seem to denote a modification of 
his view. He was of opinion that “the lands contained within the 
limits of the United States are, and of right ought to be under the 
jurisdiction of some one or other of the thirteen United States, and 
of no other power, and are and of right ought to be under the federal 
protection of the United States”; also that the United States are 
“hound to employ the common forces and common powers in support 


ae Eevende of North Carolina, XI, 389-90, 469, 750; XII, v; Ashe, History of North Caro- 
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of the jurisdiction of any of the said states, whenever the same shall 
be invaded or infringed.” 12 

In February, 1781, Congress considered the draft of a letter to 
John Jay, who was endeavoring to negotiate a treaty with Spain. 
He was told not to insist upon the free navigation of the Mississippi 
and a free port below the thirty-first degree of north latitude, though 
he must hold out for free navigation above that line and get the 
concession below it if possible. The latter, however, was not to be 
an ultimatum. When the instructions were put to a vote, Burke 
voted against them, and was supported in his opposition by his col- 
league, Johnston, though not by Sharpe. Nevertheless, the instruc- 
tions were approved.’* It should be noted that Burke was an at- 
torney for the Transylvania Company,'* though whether this fact 
had anything to do in shaping his views regarding a western terri- 
torial policy in Congress, is difficult to determine. 

In the discussions on foreign affairs, bitter and prolonged, Burke 
took some part and was a member of the committee appointed to 
consider our connections abroad. Due to continued charges of irregu- 
larities, there was much agitation in Congress for the recall of the 
American overseas representatives, and Burke believed that both 
Franklin and Arthur Lee should be ordered home, for, said he, they 
had been accused and should be given a hearing. He appears to 
have had much confidence in Franklin, though not in Lee.*® 

Another proposal which occasioned much debate in Congress was 
that half-pay for life should be provided for officers of the American 
army by Congress. Though the plan was warmly advocated by 
Washington as being dictated by military necessity, it was not viewed 
with much favor by several members of Congress. Some argued 
that Congress was instituted originally for war purposes and that 
arrangements for a peace establishment exceeded their powers, and 
although at first this seems to have been the attitude of Burke, he 
later relented.1® He was willing to have Congress recommend to 





2 Journals of the Continental Congress, XVII, 452. 
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the states that they make provision for the widows and orphans of 
their soldiers, but was opposed to a recommendation that they pro- 
vide half-pay for life for their officers and “proper rewards” for 
their soldiers who enlisted for the duration of the war.47 Appar- 
ently, the state troops were to be regarded as defenders of the “gen- 
eral cause,” and were, therefore, to be provided for by the Continental 
Congress. 

In addition to the demand for adequate rewards for their services, 
there was much complaint on the part of the army at the lack of 
food and other necessaries for their existence. Burke insisted that 
the scarcity, even at Valley Forge, was “Artificial” and that people 
were charging too much for the supplies they sold the public. In 
his letters to Caswell, he discussed the leading questions, economic 
and political, agitated in Congress, indicating that the money prob- 
lem was most pressing of all,—a problem which could be solved only 
by taxation.1® In this view he did not stand alone. 

Although much alike in the possession of fiery tempers and in 
outspokenness, Burke and Henry Laurens, the distinguished delegate 
from South Carolina, seem not to have been on agreeable terms. 
On April 4, 1779, Laurens wrote a letter to Governor Caswell, of 
North Carolina, in which he made it plain that he did not feel Burke 
practiced what he preached with regard to personal freedom in Con- 
gress, and asserted further: “It is a settled plan, and has been for 
some time past, ‘to hunt me down.’” 1° If the attitude of Whitmill 
Hill toward Laurens represented the opinion of Burke, relations 
must have been somewhat embittered. Hill, in a letter to Burke, had 
the following to say of the South Carolinian: “Is he not callous to 
any sense of shame? I think his character much more pitiable than 
any other in Congress, as for Adams and Lee, they have Designs 
and great objects in view, but our Southern Champion is duped by 
their flattery, an artillery which he cannot oppose.” 27° The South 
Carolinians desired Congress to give special attention to the problem 
of their State’s defense, but the North Carolina delegates appear 
not to have sympathized with their situation sufficiently to support 
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them in their request. It appears, too, that friction was caused by 
Laurens’ support of the ultimatum demanding freedom of the north- 
ern fisheries in any peace settlement, a measure regarded by some 
as a design to benefit New England.?! Although both Burke and 
Laurens had cast their votes at an earlier date to secure American 
rights in the fisheries, by May, 1779, the former had changed his 
mind. A motion seconded by Burke was introduced as a substitute 
for the original demand and was to the effect that a treaty with 
Great Britain acknowledging “the absolute and unlimited liberty, 
sovereignty and independence of these United States,” would be 
acceptable. The preamble stated that due to the “exhausted situa- 
tion” of the states, “the derangement of their finances, and the 
defect of their resources,” it was “highly expedient” to bring the 
war to a close. Laurens opposed the motion, while Burke, of course, 
voted for it.?? 

Burke’s views as to the powers of the Continental Congress and 
the possibility of enlarging them under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, are of much interest. In a communication to the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly in 1777, he said he regarded Congress as “a 
General Council of America instituted for the purpose of opposing 
the usurpations of Britain, conducting the war against her, and 
forming foreign alliances as necessary thereto. Incident to this 
must be the general direction of the Army and Navy, because they 
are the instruments of the war.” While it was necessary, he thought, 
that treaties with foreign powers should be binding on the states, he 
was anxious not to give Congress power to arrest and punish citi- 
zens. The military was to be checked by the civil power, and Con- 
gress was not to continue in session after the war.?* The contest 
between proponents of rival ideas of government, one for enlarging, 
the other for limiting, the powers of Congress, is unmistakable in 
Burke’s letters and abstracts of debates. He insisted that sovereignty 
belonged to the states and that only the parts expressly delegated 
could be exercised in conjunction with other states. All undelegated 
powers were of course reserved to the local governments.** As to 


1 Middleton to Burke, Oct. 18, 1779, State Records of North Carolina, XIV, 214-15; XI, xx; 
op. cit., IV, 182, 140-41, 145-48. 
BJ of the Continental Congress, XIII, 348-52; XIV, 563-66. 
33 Ibid., VII, 328-29; State Records of North Carolina, XI, 701-08. 
** Burke seemed to think, at one time at least, that the champions of enlarged powers for 
Congress were acting from ignorance rather than from design. See Burke to Caswell, 
11, 1777, ibid., April 29, May 2, 1777, Burnett, op. cit., Il, 294-96, 346, 353-54. 
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the character and quality of Congress, he wrote to Caswell, August 
21, 1777: “I wish, Sir, I could tell you the Congress improve in 
wisdom and Virtue: but as I hope soon to see you, I shall reserve 
what I have to say of them.” 75 

Quite naturally he viewed the Articles of Confederation as an 
effort to go beyond the design of the existing Congress and as a form 
of government fraught with danger to the states. Harnett, writing 
to Burke of the birth of the “child,” Confederation, remarked, “I 
fear it will by several Legislatures be thought a little deformed,— 
you will think it a Monster.” 2° In point of fact, Burke regarded 
the new instrument of government as a “Chimerical Project,” and 
insisted that the states were already sufficiently united. He observed 
that by the Articles nine state votes were necessary to secure the 
passage of important measures, and that this would give a negative 
to five or even less than five if the states were not adequately repre- 
sented, as was frequently the case. Burke felt that so weighty a 
matter as a new form of government should be considered in time of 
peace and argued that advantage was being taken by its champions 
by pushing it in time of war when the states would naturally feel 
the necessity of union.2* He figured largely in the debates in Con- 
gress on the Articles and sent reports to his State as to what was 
happening at the seat of the general government. North Carolina’s 
slight delay in ratifying the new instrument may have been due in 
part to Burke’s dislike of it.? 

As has been suggested above, there were two schools of political 
thought in the Continental Congress, one standing for the creation 
of a strong national government on a permanent basis to replace the 
rejected control of Britain; the other, maintaining that the central 
government should be regarded as a temporary one and that its 
powers should be strictly limited to those delegated by the states. 
Congress had scarcely convened before the conflict of factions began, 
and the struggle did not end until the champions of centralization 
had succeeded in establishing a form of government probably never 
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contemplated by those warmest for separation in 1776. The rival 
ideas of government brilliantly expounded by Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son had been in process of gradual formation several years before 
these statesmen became great national figures. To that process 
Thomas Burke made significant contributions, and his name must 
ever be associated with the verbal battle that was fought in Congress 
between those who were jealous of the newly won rights of the 
states, and those anxious to set up a central governmental institution 
not dependent upon the states for the means of its operation. 

Less than a month after his arrival in Congress, Burke had occa- 
sion to show his devotion to the principle of state rights. When the 
question of adjourning to Philadelphia arose, he moved to postpone, 
which was his right; whereupon, a “Fierce debate ensued” on the 
matter, some members wanting the rule permitting one state to post- 
pone to be set aside. The North Carolina delegate argued logically 
that if a majority could set aside rules adopted by common consent, 
then a majority might make four or five states a Congress and voting 
by voice, not by states, the proper procedure. He was opposed to 
stopping business to adjourn, maintaining with humor, so it now 
seems, that if all the members of Congress were “killed or Capti- 
vated” others as good or better could be found for their places and 
public business would not suffer. Several members supported him 
in his main contention and he won the point at issue.?® 

It was also during his first weeks in Congress that the question 
arose of having that body empower certain individuals in the states 
to arrest deserters from the army, without local intervention. Burke 
insisted with considerable show of reason that if Congress could 
exercise this power, they might endanger the liberties of Americans 
everywhere. A debate took place between the North Carolinian and 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania—a case of Irish versus Scotch—the 
latter arguing that the levying and disciplining of the army were 
Continental matters and that the power of apprehending deserters 
must, therefore, reside in Congress. But Burke could not agree that 
“Continental Councils” were to be enforced by “Continental au- 
thority.” Such, he thought, would be to give “Congress a Power to 
prostrate all the Laws and Constitutions of the states because they 


* Burke, Abstract of Debates, Feb. 26, 27, 1777, Burnett, op. cit., II, 282-85. 
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might create a Power within each that must act entirely Independant 
of them, and might . . . render Ineffectual all the Bariers Pro- 
vided in the states for the Security of the Rights of the Citizens. 
; .’ He observed that “the states alone had Power to act co- 
ercively against their Citizens,’ ard warned that men struggling 
“against Oppression” would not admit it on the part of Congress. 
The North Carolina Bill of Rights, he asserted, would be worthless. 
Burke said that “Necessity” must not be taken as an excuse for the 
exercise of improper power, and pointed out that five persons (if 
five states had only one representative each) might control American 
liberties. ®° 

Likewise when Congress determined to call in certain emissions 
of Continental paper currency because they were too much counter- 
feited, Burke complained that such action would be equivalent to 
repealing the laws of states making this currency a legal tender.** 
And one of his objections to the Confederation’s power to emit paper 
and borrow money was that it would be used for the benefit of favored 
states and individuals who, with money secured from the sale of 
provisions, could buy cheap paper and then redeem it at ten times 
its value.*2 Burke was a sound money man and when Thomas 
McKean, of Delaware, moved that it be recommended to the legis- 
latures to revise their laws “making the continental bills of credit 
a tender in payment of debts and contracts, and frame them so as to 
prevent injustice to creditors or debtors,” he was seconded by the 
North Carolinian. Eventually a recommendation embodying the 
guarantees of the original motion was adopted.** 

Nor could he approve the plan of allowing the commissary general 
of purchases to take as his commission one-half of one per cent of the 
moneys expended for his department, the deputies a like sum, and 
the purchasing commissaries two per cent, though it was determined 
affirmatively in Congress. Moreover, he would not give his vote to 
absolve the commissary general and his deputies from blame for the 
misapplication of funds by subordinates. 


» Ibid., Feb. 25, 1777, Burnett, II, 275-81. 
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Many delegates in Congress considered their first duty to be to 
their constituents, and Burke was one of the leading exponents of 
this point of view. He wrote, for instance, that he was under an 
injunction of secrecy regarding proceedings in Congress “unless I 
perceive its tendency to be Injurious to my Constituents. . . . I 
consider the obligation I am under to my Constituents, superior to 
any which can be laid on me by Congress.” #5 

Nothing, however, reveals more clearly the North Carolinian’s 
conception of state rights and his own duties in Congress, than an 
episode which occurred in that body in the spring of 1778. A draft 
of a letter in reply to a recent communication from Washington *° 
was being considered, and, according to Burke, a whole afternoon 
had been consumed on one paragraph. With just enough delegates 
present to do business, a motion was made at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning to adjourn. The question was put and Burke, after voting 
affirmatively, withdrew and “declared the states might vote as they 
pleased, he would upon his honor adjourn himself; and thereupon 
‘ immediately withdrew, by which means Congress could not 
proceed to business,” for Harnett, Burke’s colleague, was confined 
to his rooming place. Edward Langworthy, of Georgia, had also 
withdrawn, and a messenger was dispatched to request the return 
of both members. They roomed at the same place and were together 
when the messenger arrived. Langworthy consented to return, pro- 
fessing that, owing to a bad cold and consequent defective hearing, 
he had thought Congress adjourned when he retired. But Burke 
was said to have replied to the messenger, “Devil take him if he 
would come, it was too late and too unreasonable.” 37 

The matter caused considerable wrangling in Congress, some mem- 
bers insisting that if members were permitted to withdraw at will, 

* Burnett, op. cit., IV, 369. See also ibid., 309, $19, 824n. The North Carolina Legislature 
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the existence of the House would be endangered. Langworthy and 
Burke protested they did not know the summons to attend had come 
from the President, Burke saying that he thought it came from 
Duer, his opponent in debate during the day. He replied to the 
charges, greatly offending Congress by his language, and demanded 
that his defense be recorded in the Journals. This was denied. A 
motion regarding his conduct was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Drayton, Chase, and Dana, and their report having been made, 
Congress took the following stand on the matter: 








That the manner in which Mr. [Thomas] Burke withdrew, on the 
evening of the said tenth instant, was disorderly and contemptuous; 
and that the answer then returned by him was indecent. That the 
principle upon which he has attempted to justify his withdrawing from 
the house is dangerous, because it strikes at the very existence of the 
house, and, as in the present case actually happened, would enable a 
single member to put an instant stop to the most important proceedings 
of Congress. That his charge against the member from New York and 
others, of a combination against him, not having been even attempted 
by him to be supported by evidence; therefore, appears to be affrontive 
and groundless. 


A copy of the minutes was ordered to be transmitted to the North 
Carolina Assembly.*® 

Burke wrote quite fully to Caswell about the affair, and while 
agreeing that members of Congress were bound to attend when so 
required by the President, maintained that punishments beyond 
censure belonged to the states. He explained that he had a fever 
on the day of the withdrawal, increased by his participation in debate 
and “the noise of loud, incessant Declamation,” and that he with- 
drew because he feared the motion to adjourn would not pass. He 
felt that “the power of judging and punishing Delegates was never 
Committed to Congress” by his State, and “held it an unworthy 
business for a republican and a representative of a free and sov- 
ereign People to be looking out for courtly Expressions.” Further- 
more, to keep a member at unreasonable hours was “Tyrannical.” 
He asserted, too, that it was not unusual for members of Congress 
to absent themselves.*® Where the hours of adjournment were not 
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fixed, he contended, it was the right of every freeman to make up 
his mind when the proper time to depart had come.*® It is of the 
greatest interest to observe the similarity of the arguments advanced 
by Burke against the Continental Congress and those directed by the 
Revolutionists against Britain: in the case of the latter, the rights 
of citizens as such and the rights of the Colonies as corporate units, 
were stressed; and in the case of the former, the rights of citizens 
and states were championed.*? 

The dispute was taken under consideration by the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly, and on August 14, 1778, a joint committee 
having investigated the affair, made their report. As to the charge 
against Burke, they observed “with extreme concern that it originated 
from a circumstance so trivial in itself that nothing but the con- 
sideration, which Congress, during a debate of near fifteen days, 
bestowed upon it, could have swelled it into the importance which 
at present it assumes.” The committee took the view that the re- 
marks of Burke regarded by Congress as offensive, were not directed 
at Congress as a body but only at certain individuals or an individual 
member. The issue in the dispute was clearly grasped: was Con- 
gress to control its members or were they to be solely responsible to 
the states sending them? The report declared that the powers “as- 
sumed” by Congress in the case of Burke could not be acquiesced 
in by North Carolina “without relaxing their own Independence and 
giving up the exclusive control which they have over their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.” The report added that the State had “a 
right and will be ever ready when the occasion requires it, to control, 
censure, punish and remove their members,” but that “should Con- 
gress arrogate to itself these, or any part of these powers, there is no 
line described when and to what extent this authority might be exer- 
cised.” Such power might be stretched to defeat the State’s “Inde- 
pendence,” to “an invasion of its internal policy and to the total 
destruction of its due weight in the Councils of the United States.” *? 

In the end, the redoubtable delegate was victorious, for North 
Carolina re-appointed him to Congress*® and it is probable that all 
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along he well understood “how the land lay” in his home State. 
Harnett wrote to Burke, September 19, 1778: “They could not have 
given you a more convincing proof of their approbation of your 
Conduct in Congress, than by appointing you again in the very face 
of their ridiculous resolves, to represent them in that Body.” ** 
Hill, Penn, Harnett, and John Williams, were elected delegates 
along with Burke, it being understood that not more than three were 
to serve at the same time and that any two might act for the whole 
delegation. Their commission gave them power “to bind the In- 
habitants of this State in all Cases, not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution thereof and its Rights and Privileges as an Independent 
Sovereign People, and the Instructions which they shall receive from 
this State.” 4° The Continental Congress was not especially popular 
in North Carolina, due to alleged negligence of her defense,*® and 
Burke’s activities as a delegate, though natural and apparently pos- 
sessing sincerity, were doubtless shaped to a considerable extent by 
the attitude of his constituents. His vindication through re-appoint- 
ment to Congress, plus his election as governor in 1781,*? seem to 
fortify such a conclusion. 

The delegates to the Continental Congress were in no position to 
permit national considerations to outweigh the interests of their 
states: they must ever be on the qui vive lest their State receive a 
smaller share of the public funds for defense purposes than neighbor- 
ing states; they must think of the welfare of their state troops as 
units of the general army, rather than of the army as a whole; and 
they must prevent the adoption of policies of a general character 
deemed to be detrimental to their own localities.48 On such points 
the conduct of state delegations was essentially alike, and, in the 


“ State Records of North Carolina, XIII, 483. See also ibid., vii. 
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nature of things, it scarcely could have been otherwise. Even in the 
modern Congress such views are not at all unusual. 

In general, it may be said that Burke voted with the South as a 
section only when it appeared that the sectional interests and the 
interests of North Carolina were identical. For example, he voted 
in favor of having each state pay into the continental treasury ac- 
cording to the value of lands, buildings, and improvements. New 
England voted solidly against the plan, while the South, having 
considerable wealth in slaves, voted for it.*® But when Congress 
resolved that it be recommended to the executive authorities of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, to permit 
certain New England states to purchase and export flour and grain 
in the South, Burke endeavored, though unsuccessfully, to have 
North Carolina excepted.5® In the summer of 1780, Congress was 
considering the report of a committee on the defense of the Southern 
States to the effect “That no supplies of men nor of provisions except 
bacon be removed” northward of Virginia “until the farther order 
of Congress,” when a motion was made to postpone; the motion 
passed, though Burke joined with others of the southern delegations 
in opposition to it.54 A little earlier, he had moved that the expense 
of maintaining militia used for the general defense “be averaged 
and divided among the United States, in like manner as other ex- 
pences of the war,” though at the time the states were found to be 
equally divided.5? Quite obviously, the plan would have greatly 
benefited the less wealthy states. And while he was opposed te pay- 
ing six per cent on money borrowed to carry on the war or on debts 
contracted for necessaries for the army, he was not averse to having 
Congress pay a like per cent to North Carolinians who had supplied 
the southern army.5 

Service in the Continental Congress required genuine sacrifices 
on the part of more than one delegate; travel was slow and uncom- 
fortable,®* the cost of living at Philadelphia and elsewhere where 
Congress sat, was high, and the salaries allowed the delegates by 
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their states were often inadequate.5° Added to this was the neglect 
of families and private affairs during the period of their service.°® 


- Harnett wrote to Burke in December, 1777, that in Philadelphia he 


would “hardly be able to get a bed to sleep in,” and that although 
his expenses for a little more than two months were upwards of two 
hundred dollars, he had “never lived in so wretched a manner” in 
his life.57 Burke himself found Philadelphia “a scene of gaiety 
and Dissipation, public Assemblies every fortnight and private Balls 
every night.” “In all such business,” he wrote, “we propose that 
Mr. Penn shall represent the whole State.” °* Harnett assured 
Burke that the latter had already suffered. more in his “private Con- 
cerns than any man who has been in the Delegation for some time 
past.” But if not rewarded in this world, he will “be singing Hal- 
lelujas in the next to all Eternity,” though the correspondent thought 
Burke’s voice was “not very well Calculated for that busi- 
ness. . . .” 5% It is the occasional “human” letter such as the 
above and the one that follows which gives us some notion as to the 
kind of men that sat in the Continentai Congress. Dr. James Fallon, 
of the hospital service, wrote a letter from Fishkill to Burke, April 
1, 1779, in which he said that the “manners” of “Yorkers” were 
“abhorrent” and that they were “for the most part, a damned gen- 
eration.” “As a member of Congress,” he adds, “I must solicit 
your forgiveness for swearing. I dare not write thus to any New 
Light delegate. But you are a philosopher, and therefore more 
merciful than religious.” °° 

Burke did not belong to the Adams-Lee faction in Congress, nor 
was he consistently with their opponents; he was an independent, 
though he appears to have gone gradually in the direction of the 
Morris-Livingston group. He was in favor of having the states vest 
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a power in Congress to levy customs duties for paying the country’s 
debts; he made a motion that Robert Morris in order to be superin- 
tendent of finance, be not required to sever the commercial connec- 
tions previously made; and he was willing to permit that official to 
appoint and remove the subordinates provided for his department 
by Congress. *? 

Burke was granted a leave of absence by Congress on April 12, 
1781,°®? and in June, was elected governor of North Carolina. The 
brief period of his life that follows, does not lie within the scope of 
this paper. Suffice it to say that in Congress he had proved himself 
to be an able delegate, and that although he had enemies there, he 
was respected. At the beginning of his Congressional career, he 
thought he discerned a movement looking toward the creation of a 
system of government wherein the states were likely to suffer a 
diminution of their power, and although hostile toward it at first, 
he appears later to have been attracted by it somewhat. His un- 
timely death in 1783 at the age of thirty-six, cut short a career 
already rendered remarkable by extensive and able public service. 

“Tod, 316. From. Trt to 1781, there, were sue thumaglnny tn eakty enrvics te One 
gress. He served in the state Assembly for a time, and was omitted from the 


delegation for 
a few months in 1778. Since it was Got ueanaaie aor the edaip Gdegetten to be peuent ie 
Congress, it was possible for him to secure leaves of absence at different times. 























SONS OF LIBERTY AND STAMP MEN 


By Purure G. Davipson 


On August 8, 1765, it was made known that Andrew Oliver had 
been appointed stamp distributor for Massachusetts. On August 14 
a motley gathering so intimidated him that he resigned. Thereafter 
for two months similar groups in other towns visited their stamp 
officers with the same intent; with the exception of the Georgia dis- 
tributor all resigned in the face of such determined resentment. 

This step, the first and most important in the opposition to the 
Stamp Act, was the work of those later to style themselves the Sons 
of Liberty, the characteristic organization of the Stamp Act con- 
troversy. The formation, organization, and activities’ of these 
Liberty Boys form the subject of this paper. 

It is perfectly true that in the first few months of the controversy 
this group was not formally organized; there was not even agreement 
on the name, and the term “Sons of Liberty” did not come into 
common use until November or December.” It is also perfectly 
true, however, that spontaneous as was the resentment against the 
act there was at work some directing agency. The crowds them- 
selves belonged to no society; none was needed. The unity of senti- 
ment and the intensity of feeling made at first leadership of only 
the cruder sort necessary to direct the overflowing energies of the 
people, aroused as much against the enforcement of the new revenue 
laws at a time of economic depression and widespread unemployment 
as against the Stamp Act. 

It was the mob captain who first provided leadership. Usually 
recruited from the lower classes, frequently holding some minor 
official position in the town government, each leader had under him 
a compact group of men ready to assemble at his word. In Boston, 
where conditions were rapidly growing worse, Ebenezer Mackintosh, 
sealer of leather, had two or three hundred men at his beck and 
call, and could gather two or three thousand more on a moment’s 
notice.* Isaac Sears, swaggering ruffian, and the terror of timid 





tee nt tne nthe wth Wen of athe tas oth a ee 
2 E. g., C. L. Becker, History of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776, 


pp. 35, 43. 
*G. P. Anderson, ““A Note on Ebenezer Mackintosh,” Publications, Colonial Society Massa- 
chusetts, XX VI, 348-366. 
[38] 
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officialdom, together with Joseph Allicocke, the contractor of pro- 
visions, held the New York mob in the hollow of his hand. So 
powerful was “King” Sears that the governor, Sir Henry Moore, 
once called on him to aid in maintaining the peace of the city.* An 
“insolent foreigner” of Newport, Samuel Crandall, was admittedly 
the chief instigator of the riotous proceedings in Providence and 
Newport during the last week of August; a tavern keeper of Phila- 
delphia, Isaac Howell, made life miserable for the distributor there; 
and farther south, William Johnson, an influential mechanic, first 
gathered the group so brilliantly captained by Christopher Gadsden.® 
Other cities had their mob leaders, but only these few have survived 
the test of time or the tricks fate plays with historical documents; 
others may have been more important—their names are gone. 

It is perfectly evident that behind these mob captains there was 
some guiding force. Though all the facts concerning the power 
behind the crowd leaders in each city are not available, we know 
enough to outline the general situation. All the evidence points to 
the general conclusion that behind every mob leader there was a 
small group of men, keeping their identity secret, who had gotten 
together before the actual outbreak against the stamp distributors, 
made their plans for this step, and thereafter charted the course of 
popular opposition. The Boston group, styling themselves the “Loyal 
Nine,” seems to have been one of the first to organize, laying their 
plans in the summer of 1765. The Nine were drawn, as was true 
in large measure of similar groups in other cities, from the middle 
and lower classes: two distillers, two braziers, a jeweller, a painter, 
a printer, and two merchants. Few in Boston knew of their work, 
the credit or blame for the popular disturbances being laid on the 
broad shoulders of Mackintosh. In New York a similar group was 


4G. D. Seull (ed.) The Montresor Journals (Collections of the New York Historical Society, 
if). 5e. 340, 368. Hereafter cited as Montresor Journals. 

ye nowy he Rhode Island ge ry VI, 454 ff.; John Dickinson Papers 
(Hist Soe. Pa), index under Howell ; E. McCrady, The History of & South Carolina under the 

1719-1776, pp. 589 f. Johnson is said to have had private means. 

aoe. V. Wells, Samuel Adams, I, 63, says the group was formed either in the spring of 1765 
or at the time of the August riots. The only direct evidence is in the M usetts Gazette 
August 21, 1765, ~y which the writer states that on the afternoon of August 14 the people 
entered the home of Andrew Oliver and there formed their society by name the Union Club. 
This probably refers, however, to the agreement of all present to stand together in 
defense of their liberties ; the Loyal Nine had no doubt been meeting for some time. The Nine 
was made up of John Avery, ee ee ee a ee George Trott, 
Thomas Crafts, Benjamin Edes, Henry Bass, G. Anderson, op. on 
ane; of. Go Werke of Jehan a aan Ms. ites ee ge see eas Beams ear tie 
second resignation of Oliver: do everything to keep this and the first affair Private ; and 
are not a little pleas’d to hear that McIntosh has the Credit of the whole Affair.” Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XLIV, 688 f. 
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formed about the same time—two or three merchants, a tavern 
keeper, a cabinet maker, and even a teacher.* There was less in- 
terest in Philadelphia, possibly because the heavy hand of economic 
depression rested lightly on the city, and as a result the stamp dis- 
tributor, John Hughes, could hold out longer. But in spite of popu- 
lar lethargy there was nevertheless a small group associated for the 
same purpose as those in New York and Boston. Charles Thomson, 
Scotch-Irish merchant, William Bradford, printer, and Robert Mor- 
ris did their best to force the resignation of Hughes, and after finally 
accomplishing this did what they could to keep alive the flame.® 
Samuel Chase and William Paca, later referred to as two of the 
most important committeemen in the colonies, took charge of the 
work of the Liberty Boys in Annapolis and Baltimore.® 

The formation of similar groups in other cities is more obscure. 
It is obvious that they must have existed and in some instances we 
can surmise the membership, but there is little to connect some of 
the familiar revolutionary figures with the Sons of Liberty. Cor- 
nelius Harnett, John Ashe, and Hugh Waddell surely led the Wil- 
mington crowds; no less surely was Christopher Gadsden the direct- 
ing genius behind William Johnson.1®° The redoubtable Colonel 
Israel Putnam, aided by Hugh Laddie, headed the New London 
and Pomfret Sons of Liberty; William Goddard and a group of 
Providence merchants had begun to make their plans as early as 
August, and Dr. Thomas Young was no doubt as efficient in Albany 
as he was later in Boston.1 We know of the existence of the group 
in Georgia without knowing its membership, for about the end of 
October the spirit against the Stamp Act increased, “and those per- 
sons who falsely call themselves the Sons of Liberty began to have 
private cabals and meetings, and . . . many had signed an 
association to oppose and prevent the distribution of the Stamped 
papers, and the act from taking effect.” 12 Of the groups in other 
cities we know little or nothing. 





™ New York Journal, May 8, 1770. Hugh Hughes taught an evening school. New York Journ- 
al, Apr. Se SSOt., Sens SS the covup wae beens Senn, sie Seed Soe Sate, 
Marinus Willett—the Paul Revere of New York—Thomas Robinson and oe 

.A M. Schlesinger, ‘Cdecid Morceos and the American Revolution, p 

* Charles Carroll, Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll, pp. 112 f.; Fe amb Papers (N. Y. 
By, Ss. p. 19. 


Records of North Carolina, X, 98; R. D. W. Connor, Cornelius Harnett, p. 33. 
“ Néw York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, Aug. 22, 1765; Joseph Johnson, Traditions and 
Reminiscences of the R Revolution in the South, pp. 87-48 ; Lamb Papers, p. 35. 
ne Governor James Wright to Secretary Conway, cited in C. C. Jones, History of Georgia, 
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It was with this loose organization that the first five months’ work 
was done. The Liberty Boys as formed in the summer of 1765 
comprised small groups of radicals working through mob leaders, 
whose duty it was to assemble the crowd and carry out plans previ- 
ously made. There was no technical organization ; none was needed.*® 
Evidence of the guiding hands of secretly associated leaders may 
be found in the first attack on the stamp distributors. 

It is not necessary here to recount the trials of these unfortunates ; 
one need only point out the way in which the people were prepared 
for the actual work of intimidation. The Bostonian was greeted on 
the morning of August 14 with an effigy swinging from a centrally 
located tree. No one with goods to sell was allowed to pass until 
the effigy had gone through the motions of stamping the goods with 
the “mark of the Beast.” At night the figure was cut down and 
carried in procession. When the crowd came in sight of the stamp 
office, signal was hardly needed for the attack.1* In Connecticut, 
leaders in the more important towns planned popular demonstra- 
tions with the effigy of Ingersoll as the principal victim. Norwich 
burnt in the evening an effigy which had been hanging all day, and 
in New London a procession, making a prodigious racket with drums, 
music, and guns, followed the doomed figure to the place of execu- 
tion, everyone shouting, “There hangs a Traitor, there’s an Enemy 
to his Country!” A mock court in Lebanon for the trial of the 
stamp master denied all the rights of Englishmen to the prisoner, 
only his virtual representative being there to plead for him. The 
Windham Boys suspended him between heaven and earth as fit for 
neither, while in New Haven the effigy was placed on horseback and 
ridden through the town, followed by an enthusiastic crowd which 
pelted him with everything in sight. It is significant that the 
demonstrations in New London, Lebanon, and Windham occurred 
on the same day, August 26, and that the others came within a week 
or so of them.?® It is no wonder then that as Ingersoll was riding 
the Soctety whose raison d'etre te said to bave been the nullification of the stamp act was not 


pee, organized until after the stamps had been safely lodged in the town house” is mis- 
leading because it disregards the earlier association of the radical leaders. 
4 Boston Gazette, Supplement, Aug. 19, 1765. The owner of the tree threatened to cut down 
the effigy but was warned for the safety of his windows to desist. A Cambridge man gave the 
“Sa for the figure, and many people from neighboring towns were in Boston that day. 


is account may be followed in the Boston Gazette, Aug. 26, 1765, and the Connecticut 
Gazette, Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 18, 1765. 
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to Hartford on the twenty-third of September to seek the protection 
of the governor, he should discover three converging groups from 
Windham, Norwich, and New London. Connecticut had been thor- 
oughly prepared to receive Jared Ingersoll and his stamps in the 
most approved American manner. 

Almost the same procedure was carried out in Rhode Island. The 
day before the actual attack on the homes of Martin Howard, 
Thomas Moffat, and Augustus Johnson, a large number of people 
in Newport formed a procession with effigies of the three, each with 
a halter around his neck, from which each was suspended on the 
public gallows.1® Next day the plundering began; we can only 
imagine what the people had been told during the demonstration. 
The threatening aspect of affairs in New York, together with what 
was reported there of affairs in Boston, so terrified James McEvers, 
the stamp officer, that he voluntarily resigned. Articles had already 
begun to appear in the papers as early as August 22, and had 
McEvers retained his office there is no reason to suppose that he 
would not have been treated as were the others. 

A few additional illustrations will suffice to show that behind the 
popular gatherings there was some group which had preconcerted 
the plans. The stamp master for New Hampshire had not arrived 
in Portsmouth when his name was published, but all plans had been 
made to receive him on landing. A demonstration was held with 
the inevitable effigies of the distributor—George Meserve—the Devil 
(or Bute?), and Grenville; amid groans and hisses the whole was 
burnt. The imprecations changed to cheers, however, when Meserve 
voluntarily resigned as soon as he landed.17 The stamp officers for 
the southern colonies were not known or did not come until much 
later. There were some demonstrations, nevertheless, in preparation 
for their expected arrival. Dumfries, Virginia, effigied its distribu- 
tor in September, and in Wilmington, North Carolina, the towns- 
people were forced to gather around a bonfire and drink toasts to 
Liberty, Property, and no Stamp Duty.18 Though the preparation 
was better in some colonies than in others, and though we can dis- 


36 Boston Gazette, Sept. 2, 1765. 


17 Boston Gazette, Su t. 16, 1765; Nathaniel A Annals Portsmouth 
(Portsmouth, 1825), p. ree a ss “<a. od 
18 Georgia Gazette, 


Oct. 24, 1765 ; Colonial Records of North Carolina, VII, 123 f. 
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cern it more easily in some cases, yet it may safely be said that 
everywhere some group was laying its plans and preparing the people 
for the actual work of intimidation.?® 

The activity of the Sons of Liberty did not cease with the resigna- 
tion of the stamp masters. The spirit of opposition had to be kept 
up; though there were no officers there were stamps, and the act 
was to go into force on the first of November. The South eagerly 
awaited the arrival of the distributors and in the meantime united 
with their northern brethren in preventing the initial enforcement 
of the act. Radicals kept in touch with each other, making every 
effort to bring the doubtful colonies into line. Governor Bull of 
South Carolina thought that the Charlestonians were disposed to 
obey the act, but that they were so poisoned with principles propa- 
gated from Rhode Island and Boston (whence vessels frequently 
came) that they determined to seize the stamped papers.2° And 
Governor Wright was sure that he would have had no trouble in 
Georgia “but for the inflammatory papers, letters, and messages con- 
tinually sent to the people here from the Liberty Boys, as they call 
themselves, in Charlestown, South Carolina, and by whom I am 
very clear all our disturbances and difficulties have been occa- 
sioned.” 24, Nor were the radicals any less active in their own 
colonies than they were in promoting the spirit elsewhere. When- 
ever the opportunity presented itself, a popular demonstration was 
held, but of course some groups were more alert than others to create 
opportunities. Only the Boston and Philadelphia leaders thought 
of celebrating the change in ministry, an event which was known in 
the colonies the second week in September. Notified of this happy 
omen by the town crier, the people of Boston assembled and with 
cheers drank in the new ministry, not forgetting the old, for the flag 
which toasted “PITT the Supporter of Liberty and the Terror of 
Tyrants” carried on the other side 


To B—e and G-n-e, mark the event, 
Both Heaven and Earth are Foes, 
While Curses on each Wretch are sent 
By every Wind that blows. 


% Much the same thing is apparent in Georgia in spite < the failure there. See Georgia 
Gazette, Nov. 14, 1765, recounting the events of September 2 

» Ww. R. Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province nranatre, p. 351. 

™ Quoted in Jones, History of Georgia, II, 62. 
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The Philadelphians, still nursing their distributor along, were even 
more pointed in their actions; there was a bonfire for the new min- 
istry and an effigy for the old, as represented by the stamp officer. 
The whooping and hallooing around the house of the “stamper” 
caused him hastily to bar his windows and doors and load his guns.? 
Very few of the groups, however, failed to appear when it was 
thought stamps were arriving. With muffled, tolling bells, flags at 
half-mast, threatening placards, and swinging effigies, they greeted 
the vessels and forced the storing of the stamps in some safe place.?® 
The first of November was the important day in the calendar of 
the Sons of Liberty. It was then that the most elaborate demon- 
strations were held, the greatest efforts made to nullify the act. In 
some cities the printers were warned to continue issuing their weekly 
sheets lest they incur the just resentment of the people.2* The cele- 
brations on that “pregnant Day, big with the Fate of North Amer- 
ica” evince the growing connection among the groups. Portsmouth, 
Newport, and Wilmington, North Carolina, all carried out practi- 
cally the same program. American Liberty, aged one hundred and 
forty-five, was found in a dying condition, and preparations were 
made for her burial. She died upon November first; the funeral 
procession wound its doleful way through the streets and at the 
grave the Sons of Liberty addressed the weeping mourners: “Oh 
LIBERTY! the Darling of my Soul!—Glorious LIBERTY, ad- 
mir’d, ador’d by all true Britons!|—LIBERTY dead! it cannot be!” 
But at the moment of interment a groan was heard from the coffin, 
Liberty had only been in a trance. The rejoicing which naturally 
followed lasted until late in the night.25 For the greater part, the 
demonstrations were carried off without actual violence. Governor 
Bernard felt keenly the insult implied in the celebration, but beyond 
a large amount of harmless yelling the crowd committed no depre- 
dations, though they had taken precautions that no one should inter- 
Chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennaylvania, (Philadelphia, 1886); >. 201, 
>It is not necessary here to repeat the oft-told story of the reception of the stamps. 
wc wes ace St” Nv Stet Baliye at ei 


of New York received a similar warning. Ibid. Mr. Stuart of the North Carolina 


was 
told that if he stopped he would receive the same treatment as the stamp men. Colonial 
Records of North Carolina, VII, 124. 


> See Boston Gazette, Nov. 11, 1765; Newport Mercury, Nov. 4, 1765; Colonial Records of 


North Carolina, VII, 124. The affair in Newport was advertised in the Mercury, Su 
October 28, 1765. 
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fere with their program.*® In New York alone, where the stamps 
had not yet been dealt with, was there violence of any importance. 
Elsewhere the day was uniformly observed with effigies, tolling bells, 
and a great deal of shouting and drinking. 

Perfect tranquillity followed the events of November first. “Peace 
Proclaimed” appeared on placards posted in New York and for 
some weeks gentlemen’s windows and sensibilities were safe. Within 
a short time, however, Sons of Liberty were concerting new plans 
for keeping alive the spirit of opposition. Aside from a few scat- 
tered demonstrations the activity of the next two months centers 
about the stamp masters. In some of the southern colonies the dis- 
tributors had just begun to arrive and as each landed he was met 
by an excited crowd, which demanded his resignation. In others 
the arrival of the stamps sent the crowd on a hunt for the unlucky 
receiver. Mr. Mercer of Virginia faced the people of Williamsburg 
on October 30; Mr. Houston of North Carolina came on November 
16; the South Carolina distributors, George Saxby and Caleb Lloyd, 
agreed on October 26 to suspend the operation of their office, but 
in Georgia there was so much uncertainty as to the incumbent, and 
such energy exhibited by Governor Wright and the merchants, that 
the radicals obtained little satisfaction. Though John Parnham, 
acting on behalf of George Angus not yet arrived, agreed to suspend 
exercising the duties of the office, when Angus himself came in 
January he was protected by the governor and some stamps were 
used.?7 In the North, though the distributors had already resigned 
their offices in August and September, they were not to be left in 
peace, but once more were to serve the ends of the Liberty Boys. 


2° On the effigy of Grenville was a placard bearing a poem, one verse of which follows: 


Take heed my Brother Rogues, take heed, 
In me your honest Portion read: 

Dear Cousin PETER no Excuse, 

Come down with me without your Shoes; 
"Tis G——le calls, and sink or swim, 
You'd go to H—L to follow him. 


soon, Gecctte, Nov. 4, 1765. Governor Bernard’s comments may be found conveniently in 
3. Opel istory of New England, V. 339 note. He had wanted a night watch, but the 
colonel of the oe ea B said he could get no drummer to call the troops, for the one who had 
tried it had had his drum broken. 

* Accounts may be conveniently found in H. J. Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginia, pp. 
25 f.; MeCrady, South Carolina under the Royal Government 1719-1776, pp. "370 f.: Colonial 
Records of North Carolina, VII, 123-125; Jones, History of Georgia, Il, 64. William Houston 
seems to have been the only one of the ‘southern distributors called upon a second time. On 
a 15 he was required to resign his commission and papers to Mayor De Rosset of Wilming- 

ton. Colonial Records of North Carolina, VII, 198. 
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Their activities in this connection show both alertness on the part 
of the local groups and an increasing degree of correlation among 
them. The Philadelphia radicals had had some difficulty with their 
distributor but had finally obtained a statement from him. Defec- 
tion was feared, however, and from the uncertain accounts we have, 
it seems that the New York committee decided to lend its aid. John 
Lamb went to Philadelphia and with his help Hughes was once 
again forced to resign.2® The New York Sons of Liberty were also 
active in the case of the Maryland stamp officer, Zachariah Hood. 
He had fled to New York after the refusal of the governor of Mary- 
land to accept his resignation, but on November 28 he found him- 
self in the hands of a group of New York Liberty Boys, who lost 
no time in obtaining complete satisfaction from him.?® When the 
news of this was heard in Maryland, there was great rejoicing. The 
Lads of Frederick gathered around the dead body of the Stamp Act, 
and with many inscriptions and insulting epithets proceeded to the 
grave, where the only mourner was the effigy of Hood; at the close 
of the rites, he too fell dead—from grief no doubt—and was buried 
with his mistress.*° After looking to the concerns of their neigh- 
bors, the New Yorkers turned to their own stamp master, who had 
foiled them by his voluntary resignation in August. They were not 
to be denied the pleasure of a personal visitation, however, and on 
December 2, James McEvers was forced to take the usual oath.?! 
Mr. Coxe of New Jersey was called upon by the Liberty Boys of 
Woodbridge the last of December, and to them he tendered his second 
resignation. 3? 

An even greater degree of correlation and of local preparation is 
seen in the case of New England. It was industriously rumored 
throughout Massachusetts that Andrew Oliver had taken up his com- 
mission and might execute it. The Loyal Nine—authors of the 
rumor ‘—immediately determined upon a second oath from him, 





3° See Isaac Q. Leake, John Lamb, p. 19, and more especially a letter of Joseph Allicocke, 
probably to Lamb, inclosing some packets with the following instructions: “look at the in- 
closed & Seal, and distribute them with speed, privacy, and usual Secrecy, let Hughes’s be first 
delivered, drop one of the others the Evening following at the Coffee Ho. and do what you like 
with the Third.” Lamb Papers, p. 5. 
York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, Dec. 5, 1765. 
* Maryland Gazette (Green), Dec. 10, 1765. 
%| New York Mercury, Dec. 9, 1765. A week before, Peter de Lancey, the inspector ap- 


pointed for Canada and Nova Scotia, had been forced to New York Gaze Weekly 
Post-Boy, Nov. 28, 1765. —— e td 


%2 Ibid., Jan. 9, 1766. 
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adjudging the first inconclusive. Under the most humiliating cir- 
cumstances, on December 17, Andrew Oliver stood before the Sons 
of Liberty and solemnly swore never to execute the act. A broad- 
side spread the glad news to the neighboring towns.** In Rhode 
Island as early as October there was a suggestion that Augustus 
Johnson still contemplated exercising the duties of his office, and 
a two-column diatribe in the Newport Mercury scored the perfidious 
stamp master who would resign his office and then call for stamps,** 
but it was not until December that actual steps against him were 
taken. On the twenty-fourth the Sons of Liberty waited upon him, 
but found the bird flown to that sanctuary of all government offi- 
cials, one of His Majesty’s men-of-war. Governor Ward then called 
upon him for a categorical statement, but on receiving no reply, the 
people took matters into their hands. The sheriff was sent aboard 
the ship, and he brought Johnson ashore into the waiting arms of 
the Liberty Boys. In their presence he damned the Stamp Act to 
all eternity—in perfect sincerity, we have no doubt. A few days 
later a curious piece was posted, declaring: 


That no Son of Perdition among us . . . shall ever mention that de 
testable Pamphlet called a Stamp Act, with Applause, nor in any Way, 
by Word or Writing, Sign or Token, ever aid or assist in the Prosecu- 
tion of the Contents thereof, without our highest Indignation. . . .*5 


From Rhode Island the flame spread to Connecticut. Jared 
Ingersoll had been under surveillance ever since his first resignation 
and some letters of his to officials in England had fallen into the 
hands of the Liberty Boys. A deputation was sent to him, and 
though he assured it of the honesty of his intentions and the harm- 
less nature of his correspondence, no statement of his would satisfy 
the people, and in several places the letters were publicly read. The 





%3 See the Works of John Adams, II, 156. The broadside may es found in the broadside 
collection of the Mass. Hist. Soc., —— the date of Dec. 18, 1765. The day before Oliver was 
visited the following notice appeared in the Boston Gazette: “ALL the Distributors & ——e 

of ps throughout N. America, have in the most public and amen Manner, resigned 
their detestable Employment, except only the Hon. Andrew Oliver, A who since 
the first instant has taken up his Commission. .-—Whether he intends t to act under it or not, is 
uncertain? He only can resolve the question.” The italics have been reversed. 

*% Supplement, Oct. 28, 1765. It is py ed even indecently, written. 

% See Rhode Island igs VI. 478; Newport Mercury, Dec. 30, 1765; Boston Gazette, Jan. 
6, 1766. The piece was signed “by Order of the Right Worshipful Grand-Master, and the 
Wardens and Stewards of our Lodge, by four enter’d ’Prentices, E.O.A. Newport Mercury, 
an. 6, 1766. 
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Sons of Liberty in Pomfret, after passing severe strictures on him, 
even urged that his letters be read in every county, offering to dis- 
tribute copies to any desiring them.*® Ingersoll, having had one 
experience with an irate crowd, had no wish for another, and on 
receipt of two anonymous letters calling on him for a statement of 
his intentions, he declared on oath that he would never execute the 
act, which he deemed an infringement of the liberties of colony and 
people. But even this did not appease the Sons of Liberty, and for 
some months thereafter his letters were still read at certain of the 
meetings. 37 

George Meserve was the last to feel the weight of popular resent- 
ment. As a preliminary to waiting on him, the Liberty Boys on 
January 3 assembled in parade with effigies of Grenville and Me- 
serve, both in the chains of slavery. A committee of the leading 
inhabitants of Portsmouth was then sent to him, and to it he gave 
his official resignation, together with his commission and instruc- 
tions, which were carried about the town on a sword.*® 

All the work of the Sons of Liberty up to this point had been 
done with the loose organization described above. The uprising 
against the stamp men and the events of the fall of 1765 had been 
the result of a general indignation against the Stamp Act and had 
required very little organization. But with the stamps stored and 
the first of November safely passed, the wave of enthusiasm began 
to die down. The violence of the radicals, and the desire of many 
to await the outcome of the petition of the Stamp Act Congress to 
the King, caused a gradual turning against the Liberty Boys, who 
felt their influence declining.*® Even among the ranks of those 
who had supported the first disturbances divisions appeared, and 


“ee Gazette, Jan. 18, 1766. See also New Haven Historical Society, Papers, IX, 362, 


dangerous. ’ 

the attention of the Sons of Liberty who are desired by some of their western friends Closely 
to watch & observe my Actions and motions, for that I carry on a very traterous & wicked 
Correspondance with you.” Ibid., p. 377. 

% New Hampshire Gazette, Jan. 10, 1766. 

* E. g., Montresor Journals, p. 348; “Meetings of the Libertines who seem to decline, being 
much concerned that the Gentlemen of Fortune in the town dont publicly join them.” This 
is most curiously corrupted in C. H. Van Tyne, Causes of the War of Independence, p. 171, to 
imply that they preferred that gentlemen did not join them. 
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there are constant references to the “True-Born Sons of Liberty” 
as distinct from the “Sons of License.” *° 

Hence it was that the Sons of Liberty felt the need for reviving 
their influence and strengthening their position. They saw that 
they must gain the support of the better classes, and that closer con- 
tact of the local groups was essential. 

The Boston Loyal Nine, by this time the Sons of Liberty, made 
the first attempt to interest the more important political leaders. 
John Adams was invited to attend one of the meetings; the com- 
mittee was careful, we may be sure, that he heard nothing to shock 
him. Later his advice was requested on various important projects, 
and he was even asked to write inscriptions for some of their placards 
and transparencies.44 The Portsmouth Boys after openly forming 
their society obtained the services of Dr. Samuel Langdon as their 
corresponding secretary, and the Newport Sons of Liberty gained 
the consent of Henry Ward, Metcalfe Bowler, and William Ellery 
to serve on their general committee. *? 

New York had already made contact with at least two members 
of the Council—John Morin Scott and William Smith—and the 
New York committee was the first to see the need for an intercolonial 
organization which would harmonize the activities of the Sons of 
Liberty and promote a firm union of them all. The leaders first 
sounded out other groups, sending agents late in December into 
New England to propose an association of the Sons of Liberty. This 
association involved on the part of its members the necessity of 
marching to the defense of any in danger of the Stamp Act, of 
watching vigilantly all those most likely to introduce the use of 
stamps, and of defending all who would agree not to enforce the 
act. All were to unite in promoting a strong union of the colonies.** 
On December 31 two of the agents arrived in New London and 
entered into conference with the leaders of the Liberty Boys there, 





“ For example, the broadside recounting the resignation of Oliver on December 17 speaks 

the true-born Sons of Liberty. The notice of the proposed 

funeral of Liberty in Newport requested all “True Sons” to repair to the Coffee House, “but 

if there is any Bastard-kin, it is desired they would not sully his Memory with their Company.” 

Renee Mercury, Su B,J There seems to have been some dissension 
sae Seater Soernee, D 347. 


Bye gg Weng, Historisal Society), 1. 61, and 111 f.; Rhode Island 
Historical Society, opennpenty Sys ” 


* I know of no other copy save that in William Gordon, History of the Rise of Independence ~ 
in America (New York, 1794), I. 185 f., but from all I can gather it is substantially correct. 
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telling them of the rumor that troops were coming to enforce the 
Stamp Act. From New London they went to Norwich with the 
same story, urging that the agreement be adopted. Two others went 
to Boston, where they were admitted to the secret councils of the 
Sons of Liberty. The agents were told that there were three hun- 
dred men in Boston ready to arm on a moment’s notice (probably 
a reference to Mackintosh and his followers), and forty thousand 
more in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. It was about this 
proposal that the Boston Liberty Boys consulted John Adams. Copies 
of the proposed association were sent to other New England towns 
and while only Connecticut seems to have entered into any agree- 
ment, everywhere there was interest.** 
The next step in the New York program was the formation of 
local societies. A meeting was held on January 7 and several reso- 
| ee were passed indicating a determination to oppose the enforce- 
ent of the Stamp Act. On February 4 it was decided to appoint 
a committee of correspondence, and it was this committee which 
did so much to unify the Sons of Liberty in the northern colonies. 
The complete program of the New York society, which it hoped 
all others would adopt, comprised the formation of associations of 
Liberty Boys everywhere, an attack on any one suspected of handling 
stamps and on the stamps themselves, and an attempt to get the 
business of courts and customs offices carried on as usual. To carry 
out this program letters were addressed to the leaders of the Sons of 
Liberty wherever known, urging them to call a general meeting of 
their group and present these plans.*® Repeated attempts were 
made by the committee to build up a correspondence with the south- 
ern Liberty Boys looking to the formation of societies there, but to 
little avail. There were Sons of Liberty in all the southern colonies, 


“See The Fitch 4Comnecticut Historical Society, Collections, 1919-1920), II, 385-f. ; 
Works of John Adams, 183 f.; Lamb Papers, p. 10. 4 statement from New Hampshire 
may be found in the Belkwap Papers, Ill, 111 f, Colonel Is: ea Penna Gk cova tak be 


SHAE panies qth Gas Iii: bon ann cea mamecciay exaaee iin f the colonel. Montresor 
Journals, p. 350. There is some evidence of a similar spirit in New Jersey. Allicocke in a 
letter speaks of the rumors current in New York of nen Saas sat i SS 


. unction 
kept ready at a moments warning who upon occasion will swarm like the Industrious 
[a i denn South Carolina offered similar assistance to Georgia. 
7 History 


Georgia, II, 65. 
— of this correspondence may be found in Becker, Political Parties in 
New York, pp. 46 
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but there is no evidence that they ever answered the letters of their 
northern friends.*® In addition to the work of the New York 
group, an active correspondence advocating practically the same 
program was maintained among the New England towns, instigated 
as much in the first instance by Boston as by New York.*? 

In consequence of the letters sent out by New York and the New 
England towns, meetings were held all over the northern colonies. *® 
The resolutions adopted concurred in general with the suggestions 
offered. They expressed loyalty to George III. and abhorrence of 
the Stamp Act, which was called arbitrary, tyrannical, and uncon- 
stitutional ; they announced a willingness to unite with other groups, 
and contained strong statements against any who would handle 
stamps, and equally strong statements in favor of those officers who 
would carry on business as usual. Recognizing the disapproval with 
which the better class viewed the Sons of Liberty the gatherings 
united in declaring themselves the true-born Sons of Liberty deter- 
mined to maintain the peace of the community. 

To strengthen the society some groups even attempted an intra- 
colonial organization by the method, so important later, of conven- 
tions. In Connecticut delegates from “a great majority” of the 
towns met in Hartford on March 25 and drew up resolutions con- 
curring in general with the suggestions made by New York and 
Boston.*® The colonial association in Maryland grew out of the 


“ Boston wrote Portsmouth that the circulars to the South had “produced the desired effect, 
as far as we have heard, so that we have the most sanguine hopes of being a united body from 
South Carolina to New Hampshire in a few Weeks. . . ” Notice that Georgia was not 
included, Belknap Papers, III, 119. Much the same information may be seen in Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Manuscripts, XII, 67; and Lamb Papers, p. 33. 

“ “We are writing to all the Towns in the Province to know their Dispositions. . = 
Boston to Portsmouth, Feb. 10, 1766. Belknap Papers, III, a An excellent example of this 
New England correspondence may be seen in the first letter of Providence to Newport, Mar. 
20, 1766: “‘From Principles of Duty to our Sovereign, from what we owe to ourselves, to our 
fellow Subjects in America, and to our Posterity, we have associated, and firmly united to 
risque our Lives and Fortunes in supporting His Majesty’s Government in these Colonies, 
according to its true Form and Texture; and to oppose with all our —— and Strength, any 
Invasions of our Rights and Privileges from His Majesty’s Enemies.” ode Island Historical 
Society, Manuscripts, XII, 64. See also New Hampshire Gazette, Feb. Me wires. ~ 

* Though we have reason to believe that all the more important towns and many of the 


ewburyport, P’ . Salem ; in Rhode Island, Providence, Newport; in Connecticut, 
jh ee Fairfield, Hartford, New "Haven, New London, Norwich, Pomfret, Preston, Strat- 
ford, Wallingford, Windham; in New York, Albany, Huntington, New York City, Oyster 
Bay, White Plains ; in Pennsylvania, Ph iladelphia, ia, and Essex and Sussex counties (Delaware) ; 
in New Jersey, Burlington, Freehold, Hunterdon, Middletown, New Brunswick, Piscataway, 
Sm, Chews, Santen, Weotaehtae: in Maryland, Annapolis, Baltimore, Frederick, and the 
following counties: me Arundel, Ball, Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne, Somerset, Worcester; in 
Mw ag re wen tly Norfolk. Richmond, Williamsburg; in North Carolina, Edenton, Bruns- 
Newbern, Wilmington; in South Carolina, Charleston; in Georgia, Savannah. Evidence 

of i abuse could be found no doubt. 


* Connecticut Courant, Mar. 31, 1766. A suggestion that some such plan be adopted 
appeared in the Connecticut Gazette, Dec. 6, 1765. 
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attempt to open courts and customs houses, and since single groups 
were ineffective each town was requested to send a delegation to aid. 
This convention did meet and accomplished its purpose.°° New 
Jersey worked out still more completely the details. Each town was 
to elect delegates to a county convention, which was to appoint a 
county committee of correspondence. From this county committee 
delegates were to be sent to a provincial convention, which in turn 
was to select a committee for the colony. How perfectly this plan 
was followed in practice does not appear.5? 

The second item in the program of the united Sons of Liberty 
was undying opposition to any who would enforce the Stamp Act. 
Though in many cases the Liberty Boys contented themselves with 
declaring offenders enemies to their country, in many others they 
set about intimidating them. A vigorous campaign was waged 
against all suspicious characters; if there was any wretch crawling 
upon the face of the earth who would urge submission to the act, 
said one orator, “it is no matter how soon he [is] put six foot below 
the surface of it.” 5* Feeling ran high, and those unfortunates who 
made themselves obnoxious to the Sons of Liberty often met with 
harsh treatment. Much time was spent in the coffee houses and 
taverns, where idle rumor flourished and wild talk often crystallized 
into action. Many a man’s name came up before such gatherings; 
often notice was sent to him to appear in defense of his principles 
or actions; often the crowd, after a particularly stirring session, 
poured out of the tavern in an excess of enthusiasm, running down 
their victim. In this way many dubious characters served the rest- 
less spirit of the Sons of Liberty, keeping them united and alert. 
, In general two groups received attention: those who dealt in any 
way with stamps or spoke favorably of the act, and those officials 
who showed a disposition to enforce the act. In the case of the 
former there was little difficulty about obtaining satisfaction, for 
most of them felt as did Samuel Waterhouse of Boston, who told the 
Sons of Liberty that he hadn’t asked for the office of distributor, 
wouldn’t accept it if offered, and would think himself “greatly ill 





© Maryland Gazette (Green), Mar. 6, 20, wl Ne el Regen by aye 19, and two 
broadsides in the New York Historical Society, “The Proceedings of the Sons of Liberty of 


531 New Terk Gesttte, or —— Post-Boy, Mar. 6, 1766; Lamb Papers, p. 14. 
53 4 Discourse, Addressed to the Sons of Liberty (Providence, 1766), p. 7. 
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treated thereby” if offered it—as indeed he would have been! °* It 
was a similar case which led to the open formation of the Liberty 
Boys in one Virginia town. Hearing that Archibald Ritchie of 
Hobbs Hole had publicly declared that he would clear his vessel with 
stamped sailing orders, a group of people assembled at Leedstown to 
consider the situation. They took a solemn oath to associate together 
in defense of their rights infringed by the Stamp Act—particularly 
the right of trial by jury—and adopted strong resolutions against 
any user of stamps, declaring that they “would convince every such 
Profligate, that immediate Danger and Disgrace shall attend their 
Prostitute Purpose.” All associators were to notify others of viola- 
tions of this pledge. Then, four hundred strong, they waited upon 
Ritchie, assuring him of their intention to strip him and tie 
him to a cart’s tail unless he recanted. After some hesitation, prob- 
ably to test the real temper of the crowd, he signed the statement 
demanded of him.** 

More serious was the problem of those officials who would either 
enforce the act or close their offices. In some cases the matter was 
taken up by the civil authorities, but where the resolutions of towns 
or assemblies were insufficient the Sons of Liberty acted. The Provi- 
dence society wrote complacently that business was going on as usual 
with them, but the Connecticut Boys were forced to admit that their 
greatest exertions were ineffectual.®® Equally so was the work of 
the New York Committee, but in Sussex County, Delaware, a visita- 
tion to the civil authorities produced the desired results.5® The New 
Jersey legislature as early as November 30 had authorized all gov- 
ernment offices to continue, and all meetings of the Sons of Liberty 
indorsed resolutions asking offices to open, offering to support all 
who would disobey the Act. The last step was taken in February, 
Sons of Liberty by making remarks unfavorable to them, Boston Gasette, Dec 80, 1765, and 


Jan. 13, Feb. 3, 1766. The case ¢ Lieutenant Hallam, which created so much excitement in 
New York, may be found in W. Abbott, New York in the Revolution, p. 65, and that of 
Henry Van Schaack in the New Vork Gasstts, on Weekln Post-Boy, Jan. 22, 1766. In one case 
a man refused to pay a debt because the writ was not stamped. The people assembled and 
voted: “That this man is not a Christian. That he ought to be of some Religion. That he be 
a Jew. Whereupon, Resolved, That he be circumcised.”” Terrified, he recanted. Boston 
Gazette, Mar. 31, 1766. 

ted Virginia Gazette (Rind), May 16, 1766. 

3 See Lamb Papers, p. 21, and Rhode Island Historical Society, Manuscripts, XII, 70. “As 
to the Connecticut Courts they still continue inactive, tho’ all possible Methods are by us taken 
to urge them on.”” Norwich Sons of Liberty to Portsmouth, Belknap Papers, III, 118. The 
customs houses were open. See L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, pp. 214 f. 

% Pennsylvania Gazette, Apr. 3, 1766. 
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“when a deputation of the Liberty Boys gained the consent of the 
lawyers to resume business.°* Similarly, the united Sons of Liberty 
in Maryland began their campaign to enforce the continuance of 
business in March, but it was not until delegations from all the coun- 
ties called upon the justices that they finally agreed.°* Virginia 
was slightly embarrassed by the constant requests to codperate in 
this movement, for as Richard Henry Lee pointed out to his asso- 
ciates, the problem there was different. Virginia could best defeat 
the Act, it was felt, by refusing to open the courts, but the leaders 
did not want other colonies to get the impression that Virginia was 
lost to the cause of liberty.5® In North Carolina the people were, 
primarily concerned about the customs houses. On February 12 
there appeared an article in the North Carolina Gazette urging the 
people to demand the return of certain vessels seized for lack of 
properly stamped papers. On the eighteenth the Sons of Liberty 
gathered at Wilmington and marched to Brunswick. For three days 
they argued with the governor and officers to no avail. So insistent 
was the crowd, however, that on the twenty-first the collectors of the 
port finally agreed to release the vessels. Their positions they had 
wisely resigned before appearing.®°® 

The third and last item in the general program of the Sons of 
Liberty was a declaration of war on all stamped paper. In spite of 
warnings, the storing of the stamps, and the resignation of the stamp 
distributors, some stamped paper did get into the colonies, largely 
from the West Indies, where the act was in force. It was generally 
agreed that a public example should be made of all such paper and 
its owners. The usual procedure was to exhibit during the day the 
sample found and to burn it in the evening, at which time the un- 
lucky owner was required to take an oath that he had no more and 
would never again use any. All over the northern colonies such 























5 Pennsylvania Gazette, Dec. 12, 1765, and Mar. 27, 1766: New York Gazette, or Weekly 
Post-Boy, Mar. 27, May 8, 1766; Pennsylvania Journal, Feb. 20, 1766. 

58 Lamb Papers, p. 19, Maryland Gazette (Green), Mar. 6, Apr. 8, 1766, “The Proceedings 
of the Sons of Liberty” (broadsides, N. Y. Hist. Soc.). 

% “T could wish some method were fallen upon, to inform the Northern Colonys, that our not 
following their example, proceeds from no regard for the Stamp Act, but the very different 
rong a al our affairs from theirs with respect to Great Britain.” Letters of Richard Henry 


bad Virginia Gazette (Purdie), Mar. 21, 1766. Governor Tryon’s account of this may be found 
in Colonial Records of North Carolina, VII, 169 ff. 
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exhibitions took place during the late winter and spring of 1766.°* 
William Bradford of Philadelphia even notified the New York com- 
mittee of the presence of stamps there, reproving them for their 
laxity in not searching these out and burning them.®? So important 
did the Sons of Liberty deem these demonstrations in keeping alive 
public interest that they selected a day on which the groups were to 
unite in an exhibition of this sort. The Boston letter to Portsmouth 
communicating this decision even outlined the procedure to be fol- 
lowed and the toasts to be drunk after the burning.** 

Aside from this general program other suggestions were made, 
two of which are of sufficient importance to engage our attention. 
The first seems to have originated with Providence. At a meeting 
of the Liberty Boys on March 15 a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending an agreement to prevent all commerce with those colonies 
which permitted the use of stamps, and a circular letter was sent 
to the other New England towns, which replied that they were 
heartily in favor of some such plan.** The second suggestion orig- 
inated with Boston in the fertile mind of either Samuel Adams or 


Jonathan Mayhew. This was a proposal that even in the event of a 
repeal a union of writers should be established in each colony “ 

prevent the cunning & Artifice of some designing Men who perhaps 
may attempt some other Method to enforce their Schemes.” ®° This 
proposal also met with approval, and New York added the sugges- 
tion that if the act were enforced a convention of the Sons of Liberty 


“ E.g., the Portsmouth Sons called a meeting of the society to obtain satisfaction from 
Joseph Leigh for having a stamped bond. New Hampshire Gazette, Mar. 28, 1766. Demonstra- 
tions were held in nearly all the northern coast towns; very few s ~~ got inland. See 
ya a Feb. 3, 24, and Mar. 3, 1766; Montresor Journals, pp. 344, 345, 358; Lamb 

apers, P. 

@ A Mr. Pinter, owner of a stamped Mediterranean bond, and Charles Williams, the signer, 
were the ones named by Bradford. These two were hunted up and threatened with harsh 
treatment, but were saved by some clergyman, to whom they made their confessions. New York 
Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, Feb. 20, 1766; Montresor Journais, pp. 349, 350. 

The Massachusetts Gazette, Feb. 20, 1766, gives the general plan. The Boston letter is 
worth quoting in full. “Enclosed you will find a Portion of that detestable Paper mark’d 
with AMERICA’S OPPRESSION it being half that we obtain’d of a Brother of ours from 
another Colony which we intend to exhibit with chains &c. next Thursday in a Public Manner 
on Liberty Tree—The Occasion of our delaying is, that we may have them exhibited at one 
Time—lIt will be taken down at 12 OClock by a Common Execution[er] and burnt—Let us 
show as much abhorrence as possible—After which We propose to have the following Toasts 
drank—George the third, our gracious, rightful and Lawful Sovereign—Succession to the 
Royal House of Hanover—Confusion to its Enemies—Success to the Foes of the Stamp-Act— 
A perpetual Itching without the Benefit of Scratching to the Friends of the same—Long Life 
Health & Prosperity to all the Sons = Liberty on the Continent—.” Belknap Papers, III, 116. 
eee is yee February 17, 1766. 


_. a 1766 ; Rhode Island Historical Society, Manuscripts, XII, 64, 65, 
66; Belknap Papers, III. 


% Rhode Island Ttstorbeat “Society, Manuscripts, XII, 67. Mayhew made a suggestion that 
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assemblies undertake this task. Alden Bradford, Life of Jonathan Mayhew, pp. 
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should be called.** The repeal nullified this proposal and there is 
no evidence that Boston’s union of writers ever materialized until 
the idea along with others bore fruit in the committees of corre- 
spondence. 

Meantime, during the progress of these plans, local units of the 
Sons of Liberty were carrying out a few private affairs of their own. 
The New York committee was engaging in all sorts of activity: aid- 
ing the merchants in enforcing the non-importation agreement, de- 
ciding whether or not groups of strolling players might act, encour- 
aging the hundreds of little boys who frequently tramped the streets 
at night shouting “Liberty and No Stamps!,” even entering into 
negotiations with the Indians of the Six Nations looking to a de- 
fensive alliance against His Majesty’s troops.®* Other groups were 
setting up Liberty Poles, or Trees, to act as a constant reminder of 
the threatened invasion of American rights,®* and still others were 
commending their local celebrities for their energy in defending 
those rights. ®® 

News of the repeal cut short all further plans. Plots and machina- 
tions were swallowed up in the wave of rejoicing which swept over 
the country. Bells rang and cannon boomed; messengers in hot haste 
spread the joyful tidings to the farthest reaches of the colonies. 
Everywhere it was the same story. Northwards the Sons of Liberty 
staged celebrations during the day and at night gentlemen kept open 
house, serving refreshment to the perenially thirsty Liberty Boys.*° 
To the south there were the same celebrations during the day, and 
at night gentlemen danced while commoners sat around huge bon- 
fires drinking toasts, each one a full bumper, until gentlemen could 
not turn another step and Liberty Boys could not hold another 
glass.7_ The struggle was over, and peace reigned. 

% Lamb Papers, p. 


 Montresor > pp. 358, 362, 364, 367 f.; New York Mercury, Apr. 28, 1766. 

Pe, - Ry ntree, Boston, Newport. Works of John Adams, Tht 194, and Boston Gazette, 
r. q 

© For example, the Norfolk Sons of ioe publicly thanked Richard Bland for his pamphlet 
on the Stamp Act. Virginia Gazette (Purdie), May 30, 1766. 

Only one illustration need be given. The Boston Boys constructed an elaborate pyramid 
engraved on all sides with very poor poetry. Their sisters, the Daughters of Liberty, viewed 
the whole affair from the balconies along King Street, and at night Otis and Hancock served 
drinks. Boston Gazette, May 26, 1766. 

™ Again only one illustration is necessary. At Williamsburg and Hampton Court House 


was a ball and supper, with a bonfire and refreshments for the commonalty. Virginia 
Gazette, (Purdie), June 18, 20, 1766. 
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Disappointed by failure in the North and attracted by reports of 
Southern loyalism, the British shifted the war for the subjugation 
of the American colonies to the South late in 1778. Savannah was 
captured in December, and the interior of Georgia occupied. A year 
later Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the British forces in America, 
sailed from New York with a strong fleet and army and forced the 
surrender of Charleston in May, 1780. Interior South Carolina was 
at the mercy of the invader. In June Clinton left Cornwallis to 
hold Georgia and South Carolina and to conquer North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Partisan bands in the Carolinas intimidated loyalists and neutrals, 
surprised Cornwallis by their activity, and convinced him that he 
must attack North Carolina or “give up both South Carolina and 
Georgia & retire within the Walls of Charles town.”* Horatio Gates, 
chosen by congress to save the patriot cause in the South, blundered 
into the disaster of Camden on August 16. In September Corn- 
wallis penetrated North Carolina to Charlotte; but the crushing 
defeat at King’s Mountain on October 7 of Col. Patrick Ferguson, 
who had been dispatched to the west to enlist recruits and protect 
the British left flank, forced the hasty retreat of Cornwallis to 
Winnsboro, S. C. 

Since early in August, Cornwallis had been urging upon Clinton 
in New York the importance of an early diversion in the Chesapeake 
Bay region. The failure of Arnold’s treachery and the arrival of 
Rodney’s squadron in September permitted Clinton to comply with 
the request of Cornwallis. Though he regarded inland operations 
in the Carolinas with little favor and Cornwallis’s reliance on loyalist 
support as visionary, Clinton was impelled by the critical situation 
A good general survey of the compoign in the Caranas in 1780-1 f found in J_,W. Fortteue 


A History of the ae ar, Se Ill, 331-838, $52, 855-378. Other accounts are in G.. W. Greene, 
Greene, ; Edward McC 


Life of Nathanael rady, The History of South Carolina in the 
Revolution, 1780-1783; and David. Schenck, North Carolina, 1780-81. 
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of his southern commander to send aid. He ordered Major-General 
Alexander Leslie with about 2,500 troops, consisting of the Guards, 
Maclean’s 82nd, one German battalion, and two provincial corps, to 
embark for Chesapeake Bay to make a diversion in favor of Corn- 
wallis, who by the time of Leslie’s arrival, should be “acting in the 
back parts of North Carolina.” The instructions to Leslie were 
elastic and subject to the approval of Cornwallis, but suggested that 
it was “best to proceed up James River as high as possible, in order 
to destroy any magazines the enemy may have at Petersburg, Rich- 
mond, or any of the places adjacent; and finally, to establish a post 
on Elizabeth River.”* Leslie sailed from New York on October 15 
and arrived off the capes of Virginia on October 19 with instructions 
to place himself under the orders of Cornwallis and, if Cornwallis 
had penetrated far into North Carolina, to form a junction with him 
from Petersburg. Learning from Williamsburg newspapers of 
Ferguson’s defeat at King’s Mountain, Leslie determined to await 
certain intelligence of the situation of Cornwallis. He fortified 
Portsmouth, secured the posts of Great Bridge and Northwest Land- 
ing, and stationed a body of troops near Suffolk. On November 9 
he received a letter from Lord Rawdon, written for Cornwallis on 
October 24 from the camp west of the Catawba in South Carolina, 
setting forth that the tranquillity of South Carolina upon which the 
Chesapeake diversion was predicated was illusory and begging him, 
if his instructions permitted, to proceed to the Cape Fear River, 
where his codperation would be more effectual.® Cornwallis, em- 
barrassed by threatened communications and the enforced retreat 
from North Carolina, planned to join Leslie at Cross Creek. “I 
can only say that i most impatiently long for the day of meeting 
with you.” 

With Clinton’s approval but with disappointment at quitting Vir- 
ginia, Leslie embarked his whole force on November 15 and fell 
down to Hampton Roads where heavy winds delayed the departure 
for the Cape Fear until the 22nd.7 Meanwhile Cornwallis, having 

* Clinton to im, 3 New York, October 10, 1780, in ibid., I, 270-271. 


rge Germain, Off Cape Hatteras, November 27, 1780, in British Public 
O. 5, vol. 188, pp. 497-499. Leslie ‘dates his arrival on the 20th, but the 
Orderly Book establishes it on the 19th. 
5 Rawdon to Leslie, October 24, 1780, in Clinton-Cornwallis Coe | I, _— 
* Cornwallis to Leslie, Winnsborough, November 12, 1780, in ibid., I, 29 
™ Clinton to Leslie, New York, November 12, 1780, vin Cinton Doreaoulii @ Gon ontroversy, I, 
Leslie to Germain, November 27, 1780, in C. 0. 5 vol. 188, pp. 497-499; Arbuthnot to Philly 
Stephens, Off Staten Island, December 14, 1780, e Admiralty I, vol. 486, p. 1010. 
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decided that the codperation of Leslie even at the distance of the 
Cape Fear would be attended with difficulties, sent cruisers to meet 
him and bring him to Charleston. On board the Romulus off Cape 
Hatteras on November 27, Leslie learned from a letter of the com- 
mandant of Charleston, delivered by the Galatea, that Cornwallis 
had sent him orders to proceed to Charleston. On December 14 
Leslie arrived at Charleston with only the loss of the dragoon horses 
and found orders to march inland with about 1,530 men and join 
Cornwallis as soon as possible. The lack of horses and wagons de- 
layed his departure until the 19th. He proceeded by way of Nelson’s 
Ferry to Camden and held a conference with Cornwallis at Winns- 
boro, at which it was agreed that Cornwallis should move from 
Winnsboro toward North Carolina on January 8 and that Leslie 
should march from Camden on the 9th with the Guards, the regiment 
of Bose and Yagers, and the North Carolina regiment, and overtake 
Cornwallis about 70 miles from Camden.?° 

Nathanael Greene, appointed by Washington to succeed Gates in 
the South, had taken command at Charlotte on December 4 and soon 
moved to the Pee Dee. Too weak to attack the British, he audaciously 
divided his small force by sending Morgan to the west beyond the 
Catawba. Unable to march his entire force against Greene without 
exposing western posts to Morgan or against Morgan without leaving 
Greene free to occupy Charleston and the east, Cornwallis dis- 
patched Tarleton to crush Morgan or pursue him across Broad River 
where he, moving up the left bank toward North Carolina, could 
intercept him. Later he could crush the American army under 
Greene. But Morgan gained a brilliant victory over Tarleton at 
Cowpens on January 17 and hurried eastward across the Broad lest 
Cornwallis cut off his retreat. In camp at Turkey Creek twenty- 
five miles southeast of Cowpens, Cornwallis anxiously awaited Leslie, 
whose arrival was delayed by rain and mud until the 18th; and then, 
by marching northwestward instead of northward, he allowed the 


L gmnaallle to Clinton, Winnsborough, December 8, 1780, in Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 


? Leslie to Germain, November 27, 1780, in C. O. 5, vol. im, pp. 497-499. 

® Cornwallis to Clinton, Winnsborough, December 22, 1780, in Clinton-Cornwallis Contro- 
versy, I, 318; Leslie to Germain, Charlestown, December 19, 1780, in Tarleton, A History of 
the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, Ppp. 242-243; Leslie to Clinton, Camden, January 8, 1781, in 
Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, iL 817. Leslie. says that he did not arrive ‘at Charleston “before 
the 18th instant.” Cornwallis states the specific date of the 14th. On January 5 Cornwallis 


mn Tarleton that he intended to march from Winnsboro on January 7. Tarleton, op. cit., 
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swiftly-moving Morgan, aided by swollen streams, to escape. Em- 
barrassed and mortified, Cornwallis destroyed his heavy baggage at 
Ramsour’s Mill and set out to overtake and destroy Morgan. Greene 
ordered his army northward and rode across country to join Morgan’s 
army in front of Cornwallis. Then followed the historic American 
retreat and British pursuit across the red hills of piedmont North 
Carolina in mid-winter. Greene outwitted Cornwallis, reunited his 
forces at Guilford Court House and crossed the Dan River just in 
advance of his pursuers. Cornwallis fell back to Hillsboro and 
raised the royal standard. Reinforced until his army outnumbered 
that of his enemy, Greene recrossed the Dan on February 23; and 
Cornwallis moved westward, eager for a decisive engagement. On 
March 15 occurred the obstinate and bloody conflict at Guilford 
Court House—a brilliant feat of arms but not a victory for the 
British, who received no solid advantage to compensate for their 
heavy losses. Destitute of provisions and too weak to take the offen- 
sive against Greene, Cornwallis retreated to Wilmington. Greene 
soon gave up the pursuit and led his army into South Carolina. 
Ignoring Clinton’s instruction not to imperil Charleston, forgetful of 


his promise to return to the loyalists at Cross Creek, and professing 
no prospect of being able to relieve Rawdon in South Carolina, he 
marched northward to Virginia. On October 19 he surrendered at 
Yorktown. *? 


The British Orderly Book, of which the first instalment is pub- 
lished herewith, covers the period from August 28, 1780, to March 
20, 1781. The orders cover military operations in New York from 
August 28 to October 15, Leslie’s expedition to Portsmouth and 
thence by way of Charleston to the army of Cornwallis in upper 
South Carolina, the march of Cornwallis across North Carolina, the 
Guilford Court House campaign, and the first part of the British 
retreat to Wilmington. The book is a manuscript volume 614x4x14 
inches, leather bound, with the back cover missing. The contents 
are in two distinct alternating handwritings, neither of which is iden- 
tifiable, though evidently the writers were in the command of Major- 
General Alexander Leslie. The book was presented to the North 

* An excellent cee of the interacting events leading to Yorktown is found in Randolph 


G. Adams, “A View ‘© Surrender at Yorktown,” American Historical Review, 
XXXVII, (October, 1981), 
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Carolina Historical Commission during the biennium 1914-16 by 
Chief Justice Walter Clark. The latter portion, beginning with the 
entry of January 18 and covering less than half of the book, was 
published in 1856 as the Appendix of Interesting Revolutionary In- 
cidents, Second Series, by E. W. Caruthers, who had access to the 
volume in Chapel Hill. It is likely that Chief Justice Clark, who 
was an executor of the wife of D. L. Swain, manuscript collector, 
governor, and president of the University, obtained it from the estate 
and presented it to the Historical Commission. Nothing more, except 
what is revealed by internal evidence, is known of the book. 
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Morris Hovss, Aug*t y® 28 1780 
Parole, Limerick C[ounter] S[ign], Loreberg 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Schutz- 


Detail for Work as usual 

Hess™ Give the Capt to the Fascine Party, British y® Sub". Hess™* 
a Sub" to Laurel Hill, British do to do. Hess™* Ye Sub" to y® Abattis 
Cutters. 

~ British orders 

G4 Give y* Sub" to Laurel Hill—80* Regt to the Fascine Cutters. 
British Detail as Yesterday- 

B: O M* Eld Officer for Laurel Hill. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovsg, 24 Sep™ 1780 
Parole, Thetford, Tonhausen C. Sign, Torgon 


Field Officers for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Dundass®* The Working 
Parties will in future Parade at Six oClock & Work till Ten- 

Detail as Usual. Hess™* Give Y* Cap* to Laurel Hill—Brit® & Hess™ a 
Sub" each. British a Sub" to y* Abettis Cutters—Hess™ to y® Fascine 
Party. 


British Orders 
57th Regt Give y® Sub" to Laurel Hill—80* to the Abattis Party. 


Heap Q™ Morris Hovss, 29** Augt 1780 

Parole, Belfast C Sign, Berlin 

Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Kutzleben. British Give 
the Cap™ to F. Cutters, Hessians y* Sub". British & Hess™* one Sub" 
each to Laurell Hill—Abattis Cutters, British a Sub". 

The Grenadier Companies of the G** having returned to their original 
Q' vizt 1st Gt Comp” to y® Barrack in y® Main Barrier, y* 24 Comp” to 
that in Fort Tryon they will as before take the Duties of these Working 
& in consequence of this additional Duty—the Hess™* will give y* Serj & 
10? to y® Cunclier’d[ ?] House below P: Charles’s Redoubt & a Corp! & 
3? to y® Protect y® materials belonging to y® Engineer Department on 
Laurell Hill. 

Mem™ Strayed from y® pasture near Morris House Two Horses belong- 
ing to H: E: Lt G! Knyphausen? branded with y* Q™ Mt G's Mark—it is 
requested that whoever finds the Same will Send them to Morris House 


*Thomas Dundas, 1750-94, lieut yt Sf Oo Oe ee = Dae Bie 
Volunteers; afterwards major panne ag a commissioner to arrange the articles of the capitu- 
lation of Yorktown, a commissioner for investigating the claims of loyalists, a member of 
and a ed participant in the capture of Guadeloupe in 1794. Clinton- 





1 of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Gus. He served in the Seven Year’s war; arrived in America in June, ay as second 
in command of the German auxiliaries under General Heister ; was engaged in the battles 
of Long Island, White Plains, Fort Washington, Brandywine and Monmouth; commanded 
at New York during Clinton’s absence at Charleston in 1780; accompanied Clinton to 
| eer in 1782 where he received a pension of £300; and was later governor of Cassel. 
inton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 440; E. J. Lowell, op. cit., passim. 
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G' orders New York 28 Augt 1780 
His EY Y* Commander in Chief® has been pleased to appoint Major 
John Andree® to be Adjt Gen! of y® Army under His Command untill 
His Majesty’s Pleasure is known. A Court of enquirey to Assemble at 
Kingsbridge?® on Wednesday Morning Next at 10 Clock to examine into 
Such Matters as Shall be laid before it- 


Lt Col! Howard!! President 
Lt Col! Schutz 
Norton 


Major Snell 
Gordon 


Members 


British Orders 

80t» Regt Give y* Cap™ to y® Fascine Cutters; 57, y* Sub" Abatis Cut- 
ters; 80, y® Sub" Laurell Hill. 

Mem™ Lost last night between the Barrier & Falkners House a Long 
Red Sash whoever will bring Y* Same to y* Serjt Major of the 57 Will 
receive Two Dollars reward. 

B: O: The Brigade of G4* will hold themselves in readiness to embark 
on y® Shortest notice 


Heap Q™ Morris Hovssz, 30° Aug* 1780. 


Parole, Armeck C S, Bergen 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Norton The Fascine 
Party is reduced to one Sub" & Fifty Privates who will Parade with the 
Abattis Cutters at ye Main Barrier—The Cap with the other Fifty will 
join (& take y* Command of) the Party of 200 Men on Laurel Hill—& 
the Detail for that Duty will in future be C-S-S-C-D- P 
1-2-—3-3-2-250 


Other Detail as usual. British y* Cap for Laurel Hill & Hess™ & 
British a Sub" each. Hess" a Sub" to y® Abattis Cutters—British y* 
Sub" to y* Fascine Cutters. 


*General Sir Henry Clinton, 1788-1795, who succeeded Sir William Howe in 1778 as 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America. He rose in the military service from 
lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards in 1751 to captain in 1758, colonel in 1762, major- 
general in 1772, and general in 1776. He arrived in America in 1775 and 

himself served several terms in 


Il, 412; Dictionary of National Biography. 
*Major John André, 1571-1780, who was executed by order of George Washington on 
October +. oe for complicity in the treason of Benedict Arnold. Clinton-Cornwallie Con- 


™ King’s Bridge was near Fort Washington on the eastern side of the Hudson above New 


2 John Howard, appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Ist regiment of Foot Guards in 1778, 
and colonel in Noveraber, 1780. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 437. 
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British Orders 


G4 Give y* Cap™ to ye W: Party Laurel Hill; 80**, Sub" to y* Fascine 
party; 57" to Laurel Hill. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, Aug*t y® 318t 1780 
Parole, Dublin C Sign, Dartmund 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Stuart-12 
Detail for Work as Usual. Hess™* Give y® Cap to Laurel Hill—B* & 


Hess™ a Sub" each. Hess™ a Sub® to the Fascine Cutters—British to y* 
Abattis. Y* Hess" will give y® Provision Gé till further orders. 


British orders 
80% Regt a Sub" to Laurel Hill, 57% to y® Abattis Party 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, Sep™ 18* 1780 


Parole, Wexford & Witzler C Sign, Wicklow 


Field officers for the Lines tomorrow Major Maxwell.13 British y* 


Cap™ to Laurell, B® & H® Sub® each, British a Sub" to y® Fascine Cut- 
ters, Hess™* to y® Abattis Cutters- 


British Orders 
G4 Give y® Cap to Laurel Hill, 80*® Regt the Sub" and y* Sub" to 


the Fascine Cutters. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, 34 Aug*t[September] 1780 


Paroles, Brentford, Berlin C Sign, Belfast 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Brownlow- 


Detail as usual. British y® Cap*® to Laurel Hill—B*® & H™* a Sub" 
each. Brit» a Sub" to y* Fascine, H™ to y® Abattis Cutters. 


British orders 
Guards the Cap™ to Laurel Hill—80** Regt y® Sub" to y® Fascine 
Cutters, 57 Regt a Sub". 


H@ Q™ Morris Hous, 4** Sept 1780 


Paroles, Dartford, Dresden C Sign, Drontheim 


Field Officer for the Lines tomorrow L*t Col! Pennington. Hess™ the 
Cap™ to Laurel Hill, B® & Hess™* a Sub" each. British the Sub" to y® 
Abbattis , Hess®* to y® Fascine Cutters. 


1% Alexander Stuart, who in 1781 succeeded Lord Rawdon in command in South Carolina 
and was relieved by Leslie later in the year. Edward McCrady, The History of South Caro- 
lina in t the Revolution, 1780-1788, 424, 492. 
Maxwell of Maryland and of the Prince of Wales Regiment. Lorenzo 
Sabine Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, II, 52-53. 
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British orders 
80% Regt Give y* Sub" to Laurel Hill & to the Abattis Cutters 
B: O. Lt Col! Howard orders that no more than two officers at a time 
of their Respective Batt™ are to have leave of Absence from Kingsbridge. 
Officers are not to be Absent from Q*™ all Night without Permission of 
the Commandant of y* Batt® who is particularly requested that No Sub" 
obtains His Permission except the Name of y* off" is left in writing who 
during his absence will undertake his Duty. 


H? Q™ New York, 34 Sept 1780. 


Extract of a letter from Lord George Germaine,!* to Sir Henry 
Clinton K: B: dated White Hall 4% July 1780 


The honorable testimony you give of the distinguished Merit of ye offrs 
who executed your orders & of the fortitude & alacrity of ye Troops that 
Served under them, was particularly pleasing to ye King; & it is His 
Majesty’s Royal pleasure, that you do acquaint both officers & Soldiers; 
British Foreign & Provincial that their intrepid & Gallant behaviour is 
highly approved by His Majesty but altho in this G! praise every officer & 
Soldier is included His Majesty Commands me to desire you will express 
to Lt Gl Earl Cornwallisi5—Major Gls Lesliel16é Huyne & Korpeth— 
Brigadier G1 Petersoni7 Lt Coll Webster18—-Lt Col! Tarlton,19 Major 


% Lord George Germain, 1716-85, secretary of state for the colonies, 1775-82. Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 481; Dictionary of National Biography. 
succeeded as second Earl Cornwallis in 1762, had a distinguished 
career in the Seven Years’ War and was promoted to am SF in 1775. He , poses 
the British measures which caused the American Revolution but he served the B 
high military command under Howe and later Clinton throughout the war. In 1778 yar 


the fall of Charleston in 1780, Clinton Yett 


South and was 
forced to a%. at Yorktown, he was not blamed by the British government. Germain 
net gate oe PE Cornwallis than in Clinton; and Cornwallis’ conduct of the South- 

provoked an historic controversy with go After the American Revolu- 
tien, he crm arg with distinction as governor-general and commander-in-chief of India and 
viceroy and commander-in-chief of Ireland. Dictionary of National Biography. 

%® Major-General Alexander Leslie, 1731-1794, participated in the New York and New 
Jersey campaigns, 1776-1777. He took possession of Charleston at its surrender in May, 
1780,” returning later to New York. In October Clinton placed him in command of an 
peepee ion which operated for a brief time in eastern Virginia and then sailed for Charles- 

and marched inland to reinforce Cornwallis. He commanded the British right wing 

(ist British eet Ry the Hessian regiment of Bose) at Guilford Court House. After 

rnwallis arrived Virginia he sent Leslie to Portsmouth in May, 1781. Later he went 

‘oN —- nt ——_S ~ - the fall 7% 1781 he assumed command of Charleston, S. C., where he 
its evacuation in December, 1782. Clinton-Cornwallis 


Controversy, I, 487, 
tL i 108. 9 318, rr  niward McCrady, The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1 1780- 
1788, 492, 670-1; Tarleton, History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, 22, 48, 360. 
In Clinton's’ letter of May 13, 1780 to Germain the names are Kosborth and Patterson. 
Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, 43. 


%* James Webster, 1748-81, appointed major of the 38rd regiment in 1771, and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1774. He was active in operations in New Jersey in 1777 and at Verplank’s 
Point in 1779. 1 distinguished himself 
mo wounded in 


with Cornwallis’ army in the South. He was 
the battle of Guilford Court House, March 15, 1781. Clinton-Cornwallis 
<a i, 463. 


Banastre Tarleton, 1754-1883, began his service in America at the 
nae oe and raised and commanded a famous cavalry co a 
Legion. He conducted his corps to Charleston with Clinton late in tit) and served under 


Cornwallis until the end of the southern cam: colonel in 1790, major- 
general in 1794, lieut ] 


paign. He became 
al in 1801, and general in 1812. He was a member of 
Parliament in 1790 and was made a Baronet in 1818. He was the author of —— of the 
Campaigns of 1780-1781, published in 1787. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 45 
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Ferguson20—& Major Moncrieffe21 His Majesty’s particular Satisfaction 
in their conduct, the Merit of ye latter officer was highly distinguished in 
the defe::ce & preservation of Savannah it has too been equally conspic- 
uous in the attack & reduction of Charles Town. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, 5% Sept 1780 


Paroles, Croton, Creeon C. Sign, Clermont 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! D’ Turks 


Detail as usual 
British Cap, B® & H™* a Sub" to Laurel Hill. British ye Sub" to Y* 
Abattis, H™* y* Sub" to y® Fascine Cutters. 
British orders 
57% Give y* Capt, 80% ye Sub" to Laurel Hill, 57 y® Sub" to y® Abattis 
Cutters. 
Detail for Cox Hill Tomorrow 


8-S-C-D- P 
Gas 5 
57th 1-1-0 10 
80 1 5 
1-1-1-0- 20 
to relieve at 6 oClock in y* Morn ................ & Parade at y® Main Barrier- 
H?¢ Q™ New York, 4% Sept 1780 


Orders 

Promotions by His Serene High* the Landgrave of Hesse, in y* Auxil- 
iary Corps Serving in America—under y® Comm! of Lt Gen! Baron De 
Knyphausen. Major G' de Knoblock here on his Passage from Germany 
is app* to the Command of y* Regt lite Wissenbach[illegible] Knob- 
lock,?2 Coll De Gesen from y* Regt of Donop to be Major G' & Com- 
mander of the Regt Prince Charles-23, Capt™ De Ende from the Regt 
D’ Seitz to be Major in the Reg* of Knoblock. Lt Marquard A DC to his 
Ex’ Lt G' Knyphausen is appointed to the Rank of Cap 

Mem™ Lost 4 Letters between Gash[?] & Morris House—2 addressed 
to Lt Col! D’ Turk one to Major Wildenburgh—to Capt Werner?* they 
were in a Piece of Blue Cloth—whoever has found is desired to bring Y* 
Same to Morris House. 





® Patrick Ferguson came to America in SSCS, otinastiied Diane 4 Op tee ef Gate 
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Hé Q™ Morris Hovsz, 6% Sep* 1780 
Paroles, Salisbury, Salsburg C Sign, Seville 


Field off for the Lines tomorrow Major Wildenburg. British the 
Cap, B» and Hess™ a Sub" each to Laurel Hill. British y* Sub" to 
the Abattis Cutters, H™* to the Fascine Cutters. Detail as Usual. 


British Orders 
The Detail for Cox Hill to be continued till further Orders—as fixed 
Yesterday 80% Rt Ye Sub" for this duty tomorrow. G4 Give y® Cap 

Laurel Hill, 57 Y¢ Sub". 80th Regt y* Sub" to the Fascine Cutters- 

Mem™ y* Late Major Panly Asst Eng* will be buried this evening 4 

past five OClock Near Fort Knyphausen?5 
Stolen on the Night of the 4** Inst or on y® Morn® of y* 5** out of the 
Hut of John Mearns Near Fort Knyphausen a Brown Hair Trunk con- 
taining a Quantity of Money, Three Silk Gowns—one a Light Blue one 
Striped Sarrenet, with a Brocaded Flower & the other a Dark Blue 
Raised Letters Two Manchester Striped Gownds A Silver Table Spoon 

Cc 
with a Bird & olive—on the back Marked I.E Two pair of Shirts Marked 
with Blue Silkk H:S Some Linnen, & Several accounts of no use, but to 
the S¢ John Mearns—whoever will detect the Persons disposing of any 
of the above articles or Will give information of Y* Thief, Will be hand- 
somely rewarded- The Comm* off" will be pleased to order the Strictest 
enquiry to be made in their Respective Corps—All the Huts Tents— 


Bedding—Haversacks & Knapsacks to be Searched in order if possible to 
bring the offenders to justice 


H¢ Q™ Morris Hovss, 7** Sep™ 1780 


Paroles, Wexford, Warsaw C Sign, Wilton 


Field off? for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Gordon. Hess™ the Cap™, 
Brit® & Hess™* A Sub" each to Laurel Hill. British the Sub" to the 
Fascine, Hess™* to the Abbattis Cutters. 


British Orders 
80% Regt, ye Sub" to Cox Hill & y* Sub" to Laurel Hill. 57% Reg*, 
Ye Sub" to y* Fascine Cutters. Detail as usual. 
H¢ Q™ New York, 6% Sep™ 1780 
Orders 


A Packett will Sail for England in a few Days. 


The Commander in Chief has been pleased to Make the following 
Promotions 


38t Regt, Surgeons Mate—Mitchell to be Surgeon Vice Garce deceased 





% Fort Washington was captured by the British in 1776 and was renamed Fort Kny- 
phausen in recognition of the bravery of the Hessians. E. J. Lowell, op. cit., 79-83. 
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424 Regt, Ens" Ritchie from 44 Regt to be L* Vice Rollo who Retires 
6t Sep™ 1780 


47% Regt, Cap™ Lt Featherstone from 21% Regt to be Cap™ Vice 
Craige promoted—22¢ Dect 1777. 

57% Regt, Lt W™ Balfour to be Cap*® Vice Ankettle who Retires 6* 
Sep‘ 1780 

60/ 3 Batt® / James M’Kenzie Gent to be Ens™ Vice Cransaux pro- 
moted 218t Sep? 1779 

71%t Regt, Vol* Cameron to be Ens" Vice M°Gugger Killed—25** Ap! 
1780. Alex™ Ortiltree Gent to be Q™ Master vice Oglivie decd 18* do. 

76 Regt, Lt David Barkley to be Cap** by purchase Vice M*Donald 
who retires- Ens" W™ Wemyss, to be Lt Vice Barkley Promoted—do. 

84th Regt 24 Batt", Lt Lundin to be Cap*® Lt Vice MtLean deceased— 
11% Dee 79, Ens™ Jas: Hawkins to be Lt Vice Lundin Promoted—do. 
Vol¥ Arch* Campbell to be Ens" Vice Hawkins prom*—do. Robert 
Robertson Gent, to be Ens" by purchase vice M*Donald Promoted—20 
Sep™ 1779. 

Gen! Hospital, Doctor Mellet to act as Inspector of Reg! Infirmaries 
till further orders. Hospital Mate J: Wilson to be Apothecary—do. Mr 
Chris Carter is appointed an extra-mate Vice Blunt deceased. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, 8** Sep™ 1780 
Paroles, Stafford, Strasburg C Sign, Sheilitz 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Cutzleben. British Give 
the Cap Laurel Hill, Brit® & Hess™ a Sub each. British the Sub" to 
Ye Abattis, Hess™* a Sub" to y* Fascine Cutters. Detail as usual. 


British Orders 
G4 Give the Cap to Laurel Hill, 80% Regt ye Sub". 80% Regt y* 


Sub" to y® Abattis Cutters. 57** Regt ye Sub" to Cox Hill tomorrow. 
Detail as usual. 


Mem™ The Mail for Europe will be closed tomorrow. 


Morris House 9 Sept 1780 


Paroles, Morpeth, Minden C Sign, Moravia 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Schutz. Hess™* y* Capt*, 
B» & H™ the Sub" each to Laurel Hill. British y® Sub" to y® Fascine, 
Hess™ y® Sub" to y® Abattis Cutters. 


British Orders 
80% Regt Give y® Sub" to Cox Hill, 57 Regt y® Sub" to y*® Fascine 
Party, 80% Regt to Laurel Hill. 


N B If Lt Col! Schutz continues Il]—L* Col! Norton will be Field 
officer for the Lines tomorrow- 
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H4 Qt™* New York, 8 Sept 1780 


List of Promotions R4 from the War office—George S Jens, Gent to be 
Ens® in one of the Add! Comp’ vice Creevaft who retires 12 Feb 1780. 
Cap Tho* Murray of y* 48 Foot to be Cap*® Vice Connor who retires- 
26 FebY 1780. W™ Edwards (Clerk) to be Chaplain Vice Jno Edwards- 
6% March. Ens" W™ Allen to be Lt in one of the Add! Companies Vice 
Shrewbridge made Cap™ in 97* foot. 

17 Reg*. Robert Jackson Gent. to be Ens" Vice W™ promoted (B C) 
10* Sept 78 

21st Regt. Cap*® Robt Hamilton Lindsay of 724 foot to be Cap™ vice 
Taylor who retires- 19** May 80 


224 Regt. Donald M*Donald to be Ens" vice Phillips promoted in 70% 
Foot, 14 Oct™ 78 

42 Regt. James West Gent late a Lt in y® 79* foot to be L* vice Spince 
Made L* in y* 95 foot 19 May 80. Lt Jno Havies from half pay in y® late 
1224 foot to be Lt vice West who exchanges. Hon! Lt Geo. Fraser of 88 
foot to be Lt vice Havies who goes into the 88 foot- 31 May. 

43 Regt. James Fenton Gent to be Ens" Vice (B:C) 

57 Regt. Arthur Weldron Gent to be Ens" Vice Walton promoted (B C) 
16 May 79 


60 Regt 34 Batt". Cap*® Jno Lloyd of 46 foot to be Major Vice Van 
Braam who retires- 224 Oct™ 79 


63 Regt. Ens" Joseph Cope to be Lt in one of the Additional Companies 
Vice Stret made Cap™ in y* 88 Regt 34 March 

64 Regt. Geo: W™ Barr Gent to be Ens" in one of the Add! Companies 
vice Spread promoted in 934 foot- 26 May 80 

70 Regt. Tho* Lucas Weeler Gent to be Ens® Vice Barrett promotted 
234 foot. B: C. 

71st Regt. Lt Charles Menzies of 35** foot to be Cap™ of one of the 
add! Companies Vice Colin M*Kenzie made 924 foot 24 May 80 

17 Regt foot. Rich¢ Storin Gent to be Ens" in one of the Add! Com- 
panies vice Mosely who Retires- 16 June 80. R* Lloy4 Clerke to be Chap- 
lain vice Rudd- who retires, Do. L* John Noder to be Cap™ of one of y® 
Add! Companies Vice M*Pherson who retires 16 June 80. 

43 Regt. W™ East Gent to be Ens" vice Gordon Promoted 16 foot (BC) 
6th N¥ 79 

71st 2¢ Batt™. Edw‘ Fraser Gent to be Ens" vice Gordon Promoted 16 
foot (B C) 27% Ap' 78 Major Gen! Tho* Clarke to be Major Gen! in 
America only- 1** J¥ 1776 

Coldstream Regt G**. Col! Henry Trelawney to be 18* Major vice Clarke 
made Col! of y* 318* Regt- 5 May 1780. Lt Col! W™ Earl Delaware to 
be Cap*® of a Comp” vice Trelawney, Do. Cap Robt Lovelace to be 
Cap Lt Vice Delaware. En* George Ule to be Lt Vice Lovelace. Col! 
Ant® George Martin to be 24 Major vice Charles Rainsford Made 
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Col! in A New Corps 7** June 80. Lt Col! Rt Lovelace to be Cap of a 
Comp” Vice Martin—Do. Cap Jno Sutton to be Cap Lt Vice Love- 
lace Do. Ens" Jno Baker to be L* Vice Sutton—Do. 

His Majesty has been pleased to confer the Rank of Major, in the 
Army upon Lt Col! Simcoe?® of the Queen Rangers—Lt Col! Tarlton 
of the Legion & Cap" Robertson of the Corps of Engineers. 


H?¢ Q™ Morris Hovss, 10“ Sep 1780 
Paroles, Hexham, H exter C Sign, Hanan 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Gordon. British Cap, B® 
& H= A Sub" each to Laurel Hill. Abti*, British A Sub"; Fascine, Hess" 
A Sub". Detail as usual. 


British Orders 


57% the Cap for Laurel Hill & the Sub". 80** ye Sub" to y® Abattis 
Party, & the Sub" to Cox Hill. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovsg, 11** Sept 1780 


Parole, Exeter, Emsdorff C Sign, Egra 


Field off for the Lines tomorrow L* Col! Norton. British Give the 


Cap, B® & Hess™ y® Sub" each to Laurel Hill. Fascine Party, B® 
Sub"; Abattis, Hess™*. 


British Orders 


57% Regt give the Sub" to Cox Hill. 80% ye Sub" to y® Fascine Party. 
G4 the Capt" Laurel Hill, 80** the Sub*. 


H4 Q™ Morris Hovss, 12 Sep™ 1780 


Paroles, Nereby, Narra C Sign, Naples 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow- Lt Col! Hall.27 Hess™* Give y® 
Cap™ for Laurel Hill, B® & Hess™* a Sub" each. British y® Sub" to y® 
Abattis Party, Hess™* a Sub" to y® Fascine. 


British Orders 


57 the Sub" to Laurel Hill, 80 to y® Abattis Cutters. 80** Regt to 
Cox Hill?8 





% John Graves peenoen, 1752-1806, commanded a company at the battle of Brandywine, 
raised and gallantly led a battalion called the Queen’s Rangers, and rose to the rank of 
t-colonel in 1779, colonel in 1790, major-general in 1794, and lieutenant-general in 
1801. He was governor of A eal Canada, 1791-94, and of St. Domingo, 1796-97. Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, II, 45 
3 Killed at Cowan’s Ford ae in 1781. 


Clinton-Cornwallis Correspondence, I, 358. 
™ The handwriting changes at this point, but returns to its original form at the end of the 
“Allotment of Transports.” 
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Allotment of Transports for the Brigade of Guards—Septem™ 1780 


General & Regi- 
Names of Ships N° of Tons What Companies mental Staff 
Neptune 396 §©18*& 2"4 Grenad™ M* Hopkins, Mate. 
Margaret & Martha 350 1%* & 274 Lt Infantry 
Peggy Fisher 250 4% & 5% Comp” Com* 2=¢ Batt™ Adjt 
: & Q™ Mt do—and 
M°Keir Mate 
Rising Sun 256 8 18* & 3™4 Compy* Lt Col. Howard, N B 
, Colins, Surgeon 
Rush,?® & Clerk of y* 
Bre 
Woodland 230 = and & Gth do Com® 1%* Batt® Adjt 
Q™ Mast® Qt Mr Serjt 
Serjt Major & Mr 
Gordon Mate 


H4 Q™ Morris Hovss, 13** Sep 
Paroles, Lemerick, Lisle C Sign, Lubeck 


Field off for the Lines tomorrow Major Maxwell. British Give the 
Cap™ Laurel Hill, B® & Hess" A Sub" each. Hess™* Sub" to the Abattis 


Party, British to y® Facine. 
British Orders 
G4 the Cap*® to Laurel Hill, 80% Regt the Sub" & the Sub" to Cox 
Hill, 57% ye Sub" to y* Fascine Party. 


H?¢ Q™ New York, 12** Sep™ 1780. 


The Corps for embarkation, are to take with them their Camp Equip- 
age; but to leave an officer at N: Y: with their heaviest Baggage conva- 
lescents, & other incumbrances. Four Women P* 50 Men May embark. 
Each Field off Adjt & Qt Mr will be allowed to take one Horse which 
can only be embarked in y® Transports, Forage will be Issued for a proper 
time on application to y® Commiss’ Gen!- Horses of offt* intitled to keep 
& which are not embarked, will be Supplied with Forage in y* Absence, 
on Draft of the offt* of the Corps who remain behind; but it is expected 
that none will be thus for’ged which are not at this day in y* Possession 
of y* off" alluded to 

The Distribution of Corps in in y* Transports & the N° of Waggons to 
be taken by each to be known at the Adjt G'* office. 

The Guns & Artillery Detachments attached to Corps will embark with 
their Corps All off** of Absent Corps, are desired to give in their Names 


»® John Rush, who was later praised by Cornwallis “as a man highly worthy of a mark 
Aa for his “very superior merit’’ and “his unwearied and skilful attention to their 
guards’) numerous sick and wounded.” Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 80, 455. 
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at the Adjt Gen!* office- Specifying their Places of abode & the Duties 
they are upon Lt Col! Watson®° of the Foot G* is appointed to the Com- 
mand of the Provincial Lt Infantry- The Detachment of the 17** Regt 
will put themselves under the Command of Lt Col! Watson untill further 
orders- Major Barkley of the Loyal Americans is appointed Major of y* 
Province! Lt Infantry. Hospital Mate Thos Campbell is to do Duty in 
y® above Corps 
H?# Q™ Morris Hovss, 14 Sept 1780 


Paroles, Camden, Cornwalis C Sign, Mantua 

Field Officer for the Lines tomorrow L* Col! Hall. Hess™* Give the 
Cap‘ for Laurel Hill—B* and Hess" a Sub" each. British a Sub" to 
the Abattis Party, Hess™* to the Fascine Party. 


British Orders 
57% Regt y® Sub" to Cox Hill. 80 the Sub" to Laurel Hill- & the 
Abattis Party. 
Brigade orders G4 
For the G! Court Martial tomorrow- Cap™* Horneck Stanton & May- 
nard31 Lt Col! Schutz being Sick- Major Gordon of the 80° Reg* will 
be for the G! Court M' tomorrow. 


H? Q™ Morris, 14*» Sept32 
H? Q™ Morris Hovsz, 15** Sept 1780 


Paroles, Ludlow, Lingen C Sign, Florence 

Field off for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Dundass. British Give the 
Cap™ for Laurel Hill- B® & Hess™* A Sub" each. British a Sub" to the 
Fascine Party, Hess™ to the Abattis. 80 Regt y® Sub" to Cox Hill, 80% 
Regt y® Sub" to Laurel Hill & the Fascine Party. 


New York, 14 Sep™ 1780 


His Excellency the Com* in Chief has appointed Lt Col! Birch of the 
17% Dragoons to be Command of New York with the Rank of Brigadier 
Gen! Lt Col! Schutz being Sick, Major Gordon of the 80‘ Reg* will be 
for the G! Court Martial tomorrow 


H?é Q™ Morris Hovss, 16 Sep™ 1780 


Paroles, Gosport, Glogau C Sign, Buda 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Brownlow. British give 
the Cap to Laurel Hill, B® & Hess" Sub" each. British y* Sub" to y® 
Abbattis, H™* to y® Facine Party. 


*® John Watson Tadwell Watson, who entered the Foot Guards in 1767 and was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel, November 20, 1778. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 463. 
of the Guards was mortally wounded at Guilford Court 
Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, I, 415, II, 445. 
® Here follow three and a half blank pages in the manuscript. 
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British orders 
57 Regt Give the Cap™ Laurel Hill, 80 Regt the Sub". 57 Regt Ye 
Sub" to Cox Hill, 80% to the Fascine Party. 


Hé Q™ Morris Hovss, 17% Sep* 1780 


Parole, Mansfield, Merburg C Sign, Goa 


Field off for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Pennington. Laurel Hill, 
Hess" Cap*® B» & & H™ a Sub" each. Fascine/British Sub"; Abattis, 
Hess", 

British orders 


80% Regt the Sub" to Laurel Hill. 57% the Sub" to Cox Hill- & the | 
Sub® to the Fascine Party. 


H?¢ Q™ Morris Hovusz, 18** Sep 


Paroles, Baldock, Bareith C Sign, Manilla 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! D’Turks. British Give 
the Cap* to Laurel Hill, B® & Hess™* a Sub" each. British y® Sub" to 
the Abattis Party, Hess™* to the Fascine. 


British orders 
G4 Give the Cap to Laurel Hill, 80** Regt the Sub". 80** Regt The 
Sub* to the Abattis Party & the Sub" to Cox Hill. 


After orders—The 57% Regt is to do Duty with the 80 Reg* for the 
future in Red* & &- 


Detail for this Duty Tomorrow 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
1-1-1-1-1- 20 
1-3 50 





Total 1-2-4-1-1- 70 


The off* with 1*t & 20 Men from the proportion furn* by the 80** Reg* 
to Mount in the Evening at the Usual Hour. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, 19** Sept 1780 


Paroles, Axminister, Anhalt C Sign, Barbadoes 


Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Major Weldenburg. Hess™ take 
Rt N° 8- tomorrow. British ye Cap to Laurel Hill, B® & H™* Ye Sub" 
each. B® y* Fascine, H™* y* Abattis Party. 


British orders 


80t» Regt Give the Cap*® for the W: P: Laurel Hill- & the Sub® for 
that duty. 57 the Sub" for the Fascine Party, 80% for Cox Hill. 
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H? Q™ Morris Hovss, 20% Sept 1780 


Paroles, Beauman, Bissac C Sign, Sligo 
Field officer for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Lovelace. 


British orders 
The 57% Regt being ordered to do Duty in Redt N° 8 with the 80% 
Regt in Detachment, the 80** Regt in order to Make Y® Proportion of 
Public Duty equal will take the Provost Guard till further orders. 
Detail for this S-C-P 
1-1-9 


British take y* Duty of N° 8 tomorrow, 80% Regt Give the Cap™ & 
two Sub™*. 57*» Regt y* Sub" to Cox Hill, 80% to the Working Party. 
The Guards will Give y* Proportion of 50 P. to the Working Party; 80** 
Regt 34; & 57,20. Total P, 74. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovss, Sep* y®* 21% 1780 
Paroles, C Sign, 
Field offic for the Lines tomorrow L* Col! Schutz. Hess™* take N° 8 
tomorrow. Working Parties as before ordered. 
British orders 
80% Regt the Sub" to Cox Hill tomorrow, 57 Y* Sub" to y® Working 
Party. 


Public Duties 
P 

G4s P: Charles Rt P: C- 30 
Fort Tryon 16 
Main Barrier 19 
Pt North River 4 
Cox Hill 7 

Strong, 700 70 
57 Regt Rt N° 8 10 
Hay & Wood Magazine 9 
Harlem 3 
Cox Hill 6 

Strong, 397 28 
80th Regt Rt Ne 8 25 
Provost 10 
Cox Hill 7 
P: H: Creek 7 

Strong, 490 49 
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Morris Hovsz, Sep* y* 22¢ 1780 


Paroles, England, Brunswick C Sign, Mecklenburg 


Field off* for the Lines tomorrow Major Kutzleben. British take the 
Duty of N° 8 Rt tomorrow, other Duties as usual. 


British Orders 


57% Regt Give y® Cap & y*® 80° Regt the two Sub for N° 8 Rt tomor- 
row. 57% the Sub" for Cox Hill, 80% y* Sub" for y® Working Party. 


H? Q™ Morris Hovsz, 234 Sep™ 1780 


Paroles, Liverpool, Leipzig C. Sign, Potsdam 
Field of* for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Stuart. Hess™* take the Duty 
of N° 8% Redoubt tomorrow; Working Party as usual. 


British Orders 
The 57 Regt Give y* Sub" for y® Working Party, 80 for Cox Hill. On 
Thursday the 57 Regt Give the Cap for N° 8, the 80** Reg* will fur- 
nish the Reinforcement—and on Thursday the 80** Regt Give the Cap™ 
for that Duty, the 57" Regt will Send Y* Reinforcement. 


Hé Q™ Morris Hovss, 24** Sep. 1780 


Paroles, Cambridge, Charlestown C Sign, Creean 


Field off* for the Lines tomorrow Major Maxwell. The British take 
the Duty of N° 8 Rt tomorrow. It is requested that No person whatever 
may be admitted within the out Post of the Army—without being able to 
give a very Satisfactory acc* of themselves.. 


British Orders 


57% Regt Gives the Cap™ & the 90° Reg* the two Sub™ for N° 8 Rt 
tomorrow. 57*t* Regt the Sub" to Cox Hill, 80 the Working Party. 


Hé Q™ Morris Hovss, 25** Sep* 1780 


Paroles, Harrowgate, Hildeshetm C Sign, Milan 
Field off? for the Lines tomorrow Lt Col! Dundas. Hess™ take Y* 
Duty of N° 8 Rt tomorrow. 
British Orders 


80 Regt the Sub" to Cox Hill & to y* Working Party. The Brigade of 
Guards will not March till further orders. 


Oct? y® 5 1780 


The Brigade of Guards will March & Embark agreeable to former 
orders tomorrow orders. 
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H¢ Q™ N York, 6th Oct? 1780 


All orders which have been Given by the Com* in Chief Respecting y* 
Provincial Recruiting are to considered in full force. The troops & 
Detachments embarked under the Command of Major G! Leslie will 
send to y* Slaughter House Brooklyn tomorrow Morning to receive a 
proportion of Sheep. 


H¢ Q™ New York, 7 Oct® 1780 


The Commander in Chief has been pleased to order 165 Days Forage 
Money to be Issued to the Troops Absolutely embarked on the present 


expedition. Return &c for this Bounty to be immediately given in to 
the QF Master Gen!* office. 


Hé Q™ New York, Oct? y* 8t* 1780 


His excellency the Com™ in Chief has been pleased to appt Benedict 
Arnold’% Esq* Col! of a Regt with the Rank of Brigadier Gen! 27% 
Sep? 1780. The Commander in Chief does with infinite regret inform 
the Army of the Death of the Adjutt Gen' Major Andrée. The unfor- 
tunate fate of this off calls upon y® Comm” in Chief to declare his 
opinion, that he ever considered Major Andrée as a Gentleman as well 
as as in the line of his Military Profession of the highest integrity & 
honor, & uncapable of Any base Action & unworthy conduct. Major 
Andrée Death is very Severely felt by ye Commt in Chief—as it conse- 
quently will be by the Army & must prove a sad loss to his Country & to 
His Majesty’s Service. 

Brigade orders Rising Sun. The Rising Sun being Much Crowded on 
acct. of y® Artillery being on Board that Ship Sixteen Men are im- 
mediately to be Sent & divided between the Peggy Fisher Woodland & y* 
Margaret & Martha in Such proportion as they May be best accomodated. 
A Return to be immediately Given in by the Adjut** of the different 
Batt™ to y® Bar Board the Rising Sun of the N° of Births & Men on 
Board each Transport that a regular disposition May be Made agreeable 
to Such returns. 

Rising Sun Morning Brigade orders, 9** Oct® 1780. Agreeable to the 
State of the Transports given in Yesterday The following regulation will 
immediately take place in order to divide the Men on Board the different 
Ships agreeable to y* N° of Births & Tonage. 





33 Benedict i 1740-1801, who had served with brilliance in the American army in 
Canada and in the Saratoga campaign, was so disgusted at his unjust treatment by Con- 
gress that he secured the command of West Point and bargained to give it up to the 
British for 10,000 guineas and a brigadier-general’s commission. Arnold met Clinton’s adju- 
tant, Major John André, on September 21, 1780, handed over the plans ort West Point, and 
gave André a pass to return to New York. André was captured and later executed as a 
spy. Arnold fied to the British se = their campaigns in Virginia and Connecticut. 
Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, ; Dictionary of American Biography. 
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N° of DueProportion Where 
Men now to Sent tobe 
Ships Names Births on Board toremain away receiw'd 
Neptune 50 253 274 — 21 
Margaret & Martha 38 208 210 — 2 

28 138 175 -- 37 
24 170 130 40 — 
24 150 130 20 —_ 


164 919 919 60 60 


The Adjut* will take it in Turn now, or whenever y® Situation will 
admit of it to Send or come on Board the Rising Sun at 5 oClock every 
evening for orders. 

Hé Q™ N. Y., 9 Oct? 1780 


All orders comeing through Cap Lord Dalrymple are to be obeyed as 
from An Aid D’Camp- 


Hé Q™ N York, 10% Oct? 


The Commt in Chief has been pleased to make y* following promotion: 
23 Regt, Cap*® Fred* Mackenzie to be Major Vice Meaan Decd- 9** Aug** 
1780. 54 Regt, Ens® Stuart Binbino to be Lt Vice Dillon deceased 29** 


Sep® 1780; Major DeLancy®* Aid De Camp to the Comm? in Chief to 
act as Deputy Adjt Gen! till further orders. 


Heap Quarters New York, Oct™ y® 11 1780 


33 Regt, Cap Lt Gore to be Cap Vice Malcolm Killed, 17 Aug* 
1780. Cap Lt Ingram from y* 70% Reg*t to be Cap" Lt Vice Gore, Do. 


70% Regt, Lt Tho® Nicoll from 33¢ Regt to be Capt Lt Vice Ingram 
removed, do. 


334 Regt, Ens® John W. Leller Collingham to be Lt Vice Nicoll, Pro- 
moted, Do. 


37 Regt, Ens® Richt Thompson to be Lt by purchase Vice Cox Hill, 
Promoted, 17 Sep* 80. 

38 Regt, Lt Henry Pottinger to be Cap*® (from y® 37% Regt) vice 
Wade who retires. 

37 Regt, Ens® Ferdinand A: F Beckwith from y® 334 Reg* to be L* by 
purchase vice Pettinger who retires. 


Mem™. The Reg! Waggon Horses on New York Island are only to 
receive 10'> of Hay P® Day for each Horse till further orders. 


1790, major-general in 1 m 1801, and general in . He succeeded 
John Andre as adjutant general . On his return to England he undertook the 
arrangement of loyalist claims, was at the head of a commission to settle army accounts 
during the war, was a member of Parliament in 1796, and died in 1822. Clinton-C 
Controversy, Il, 426. 





“Oliver DeLancey was ig le major » Rad lieutenant-colonel in 1781, colonel in 
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After Orders 
Col? De Bischausen of y* Regt De Bose is appointed to Act as B: Gen! 
till further orders. ; 
H? Q™ New York, 13% Oct°® 


The Corps embarked will immediately Settle their acc’* with the Gen! 
Hospital for Stoppages. The Comt in Chief is pleased to order a Blank 
Commission for an Ensign‘®Y in y* 334 Regt Vice Beckwith by purchase, 
18 Sept 1780. Cap Berdet late of the Landgrave Reg* is app* to y* 
Provincial Rank of Captain & is to be attached to the Corps of Pro- 
vincial Lt Infantry. 

[To Be Continued] 














HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsirt. 


The notes in this issue consist of a notice to the public saying that 
the title of Encyclopedian Instructor and Farmer’s Gazette had been 
changed ; an excerpt from a court record of Granville County which 
directed that a Negro slave be burned alive for murdering one Wil- 
liam Bryant; a diploma of the Polemic Society issued to Joseph 
Blount Gregorie Roulhac; various election returns; an advertise- 


ment of a cock fight; a poetical description of a woman; and obituary 
notices. 


NEWSPAPER TITLE CHANGED‘ 
To the Public. 


THOUGH we must acknowledge the premature death of the En- 
cyclopedian Instructor and Farmer's Gazette,2 from a circumstance, 
which in its nature, could not be foreseen by human prudence; yet, we 
find ourselves greatly comforted from the doctrines of the resurrection 
state. 

The general analogy of nature exhibiting innumerable manifesta- 
tions of the divine power, suggests a number of strong and solid argu- 
ments in favour of that idea. Death or dissolation, in a philosophic 
sense, being nothing more than a change of type (matter being in its 
nature unperishable) we are encouraged to hope, and induced to believe 
in a state of re-existence, throughout the different orders of being; and 
that (pursuant to fixed laws) under a more exalted type, and occupying 
a still higher place in the scale of existence. 

From a view of this glorious oeconomy, we entertain no doubt of 
the re-existence of the Encyclopedian Instructor and Farmer’s Gazette, 
among the infinitude of beings, at least in the second general birth of 
nature. But from some circumstances of late occurrence, we have reason 
to believe that the period of its second stage of existence is not so far 
distant; when, in its resurrection state, it will put on the Angelic ap- 
pearance, & under this new form, will be known by the name and title 
of the POST-ANGEL or UNIVERSAL ENTERTAINMENT; in 
which the matter designated in the plan of the Old Encyclopedian 





1 The Post-Angel or Universal Entertainment, Sept. 10, 1800. 
2E n Instructor and Farmer's Gazette, a weekly newspaper, was established May 
14, 1800, at Edenton, N. C., by its editor Robert Archibald. James Wills printed it. Brigham, 
C. C., Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, Part X, North Carolina, p. 292. 
on The Post-Angel or Universal Entertainment, a weekly newspaper and the se of 
ncyclopedian Instructor and Farmer's Gazette, first appeared with that title, Sept. 3, 1800. 
nee Archibald was editor and Joseph Beasley was printer. Ibid., p. 294. The Post-Angel 


A aaa Entertainment was changed to The Edenton Gazette, Nov. 12, 1800, Ibid., pp. 
{ 79] 
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Instructor, a copy of which is here annexed, will be executed, and en- 
larged by putting on the type or a new Athenian Mercury, in which 
questions will be resolved, which may be proposed by the ingenious of 
both sexes, from the different branches of science and from the oeconomy 
of human life. Remarkable providerces, the lives and deaths of the 
most eminent men on account of late publications, &. will be also 
noticed. Our paper will always be open to the admission of literary 
and political essays on either side of a question, written with temper- 
ance and liberality; and, divested of party prejudices and resentments, 
it shall be our leading object to conduct it in such a line, and upon such 
principles, as will be agreeable to all who do not wish a change in the 
government of the United States: and we are the more induced to 
pursue this tract, seeing we have received assistance towards the pur- 
chase of the press, from gentlemen differing very widely in their politi- 
cal sentiments, which will appear from their own signatures. 

Lest we should offend some good and pious minds by assuming the 
title of Angel to our paper, we shall here remark for their satisfaction ; 
That no characters spoken of in Scripture, are considered divine by any 
branch of the Christian Church, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ex- 
cepted: Angels, though of a nature superior to our own, and Immacu- 
late, are represented in that book to be creatures, as we ourselves are, 
and ministering spirits sent forth to Minister for those who shall be 
heirs of eternal life. 

We shall farther remark, that about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when the tide of religion run very high, public prints of the de- 
scription now in hand, were called POST-ANGELS, without giving any 
offence whatever. 

From these remarks, we hope no good mind will be wounded at the 
freedom we have taken; and more especially, when no eye will ever 
discover any thing in our paper (we hope) unworthy of its dignified 
title. 

The size of our paper will be somewhat smaller, until we can procure 
a larger stone, which when done, it will be precisely of the same size 
of the Encyclopedian Instructor; the printing of a paper, in that cir- 
cumstance, will be carried on with more facility. The paper in its full 
size being set very low, we expect no exceptions will be taken at a tem- 
porary, or more properly speaking, a momentary diminution. 

To the public in general and to the district of Edenton in particular 
we look with some degree of confidence for support in an undertaking 
expensive in its nature, which may, if well conducted, be conducive to 
the general happiness; as interesting matter of a political nature, gen- 


eral information, morality and good manners will form its whole system 
of features. 
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We shall endeavour to make attonement for the interruption of our 
design, by such an attention to the business, as its importance requires, 
that the Post-Angel may be fraught with a dignity of matter, in some 
measure answerably to the expectations, we excite in the public mind. 


THE front page to be filled with instructions and observations, rela- 
tive to the tillage of the American soil, viz. Gardening, Orchards, 
raising of Stock, cure of Diseases, both in Animals, and Vegetables, 
&e. &e. 

With regard to the human species, rules of Health, Longevity, pre- 
vention of immature deaths, &. &c. 

Occasionally will be handed out the outlines of judicial Astrology, 
explaining the principles of the deceptions, which have been imposed 
upon the world, under the type of conjuration, juglary, withcraft, &. 
to the disgrace and reproach of human nature itself. 

Some account may be expected of that infinite variety of custom, 
mode & manners, that have obtained among the different nations of the 
earth with the general principles from whence they proceeded. It will 
not be tho’t improper, frequently to ornament the Instructor, with 
lively strokes of the moral law, drawn from the general principles of 
the law of nature, (not medling with any particular system of religion, 
nor, glancing at any thing that might have the shadow of tendency, to 
invalidate the respectability of any persuasion whatever,) with a variety 
of other useful and miscellaneous matter, on a large 20 column sheet. 

In fine, to reduce phylosophy and science in general! to practice,— 
to greaten the human mind, with sentiments leading to universal knowl- 
edge; to encourage the American genius, by given every valuable pro- 
duction a free passage, will go into the design. With regard to the 
political features of our paper, it is contemplated that an accurate and 
just statement of facts will form its sistem of politics, without falling 
in with any party whatever. 

From the resources that will be established, and the literary corre- 
spondence that will be formed and constituted, it is expected, Sub- 
scribers will consider it their paper, to which an annual index will be 
added, pointing at number, column, &c. 

Scurrillity, glancing at character, and ever fulsome stuff, with which 
most of our public prints are frequently crouded, are not to be admitted. 

No production to find a passage, but that which comes forward, with 
the gentility and liberality of the gentlemen, and man of sense. 


The 2d, 3d and 4th pages for news, foreign and domestic, acts of our 
General Assembly, advertisements, &c. 
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We give this notification, in order to learn, whether the scheme may 
meet with the public approbation. It if does, gentlemen will signify 
their approbation by becoming Subscribers to it, pursuant to the pro- 
posals. 


CONDITIONS. 


One dollar and a half paid in advance, every six months so long as 
the Subscribers may please to continue—.. . [illegible] . . . upon 
the payment of the 2d 50. 

Edenton, August 9th, 1800. ROBERT ARCHIBALD. 


NEGRO BURNED FOR MURDER?* 


At a Court Call’d and Held in Granville County at the Courthouse 
of the Said County for the trial of Certain Negros Slaves &c. on 
Thursday the 25st. day of October Anno. Dom. 1773— 

A Negro man Slave the property of Joseph McDonald5 of the afore- 
said County. Named Sanders was brought to trial and it appearing to 
the Court from Evidence and Sircumstances that the said Negro Sanders 
was guilty of having Shot and Kill’d one William Bryant of the said 
County a few weeks before therefore the Court Order’d the Sheriff to 
burn the said Negro alive until he shall be dead and Consum’d on Sat- 
urday the 23d. Instant and also Valued the said Negro to be worth 
Eighty pounds Proclamation Money. 2/8 like money for this Copy. 


Test Revpen Searcy. C.C. 


A DIPLOMA OF THE POLEMIC SOCIETY® 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


Be it known, That our well beloved Friend, Joseph B. Roulhac™ of 
Martin County is a member of the Polemic Society,’ established in 





* Granville County Court Records, in North Carolina Historical Commission. 

5 Joseph McDonald was allowed a claim of £80, by the General Assembly of T774. Colonial 
Records of North Gutdlinn, Vol. IX, p. 953. 

* This item was “— and sent in by Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the University 
of North Carolina. e located the diploma in the Roulhac-Ruffin-Hamilton Papers in the 
Library of the Uetweretes of North Carolina. 

TJoseph Blount Gregorie Roulhac was born in 1795. His father was a lieutenant who 
came from France to aid in the Revolution. After the war he married Frances Gray of 
Bertie County, and settled in Martin County. Joseph B. G. Roulhac, graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1812. He was educated in law, but never practised, 
entering the mercantile business instead. He was a member of a constitutional conven- 
tion from Bertie County in 1835. He was a merchant in Raleigh during the forties and 
fifties, dying suddenly in his office Jan. 23, 1856. It was thought he had apoplexy. The 
Weekly Dw Register, Jan. 30, 1856; The North Carolina Manual 19138, p. 867; Amis, 
Moses N., Historical Raleigh With Sketches of Wake County and Its Important Towns, 
P. BA Alumni god of the University of North Carolina, p. 536. 

® The Polemic Society was organized in 1807. It was a dramatic, literary and social 
organization, and incidentally worked for the interest and upbuilding of the Raleigh Academy. 
The comedy of “Love’s Vows,” and the farce “The Prisoner at Large,” were presented at 
the closing of the academy in 1810. The proceeds were used for the benefit of. the library 
which was established in 1808 by the students of the academy who were members of the 
society. Coon, Charles L., North Carolina Schools and Academies 1790-1840. A Documentary 
History, pp. 407, 413, 420. 
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Raleigh, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and Seven 
for the promotion of Science, the cultivation of Amity, the investiga- 
tion of Truth, and the emulation of whatever is Great, Wise, Virtuous, 
Patriotic, and Benevolent. We have been acquainted with the character 
of the said Joseph B. G. Roulhac and with cordiality grant him this 
Diploma, recommending him to the world, as a person of whose talents, 
morals and propriety of conduct, we have formed an exalted opinion, 
and whom we sincerely believe well qualified to become an useful and 
ornamental member of Society. 

And be it further known, That so long as the said Joseph B. G. 
Roulhac continues to demean himself with his usual propriety, temper- 
ance, and the exercise of the other virtues, so long (but no longer) shall 
he be considered a member of the Polemic Society, and receive its 
derivable advantages: viz. the countenance and support of his brothers 
Polemic in every laudable and virtuous pursuit, the interchange of social 
and domestic enjoyments, and, in toto, the duties of heaven-born friend- 
ship. 

We seriously recommend to our much esteemed Friend, Joseph B. G. 
Roulhac who is now about to launch on the inconstant ocean of life, to 
observe in his commerce with mankind this golden precept, “Do unto 
others as thou wouldst be done unto.” 


In Testimony whereof We have hereunto affixed our names, and the 


Seal of the Society, this Twenty-seventh day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and Twelve. 


Jno. H. Atkinson (Secretary) 


Thos. Hill President 

= Gx J. M. Dick Tresr. 
$84 hed R. H. Hayes Librarian 

osep oy Spence Hall Monitor 
John Pearsall Willie P. Mangum 
Lenas B. Jones Joseph Lane Committee 
John C. Gorham 5? tan 
D. M. Yancey ee 


. Stephen Miller 
Blake Little John M. Dick 


Abram Max. 
(SEAL) 
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ELECTION RETURNS® 
HALIFAX, March 6. 
The following is the state of the poll, for a Member of the House 


of the Congress of the U. S. at the election in the fourth district of this 
state. 


Mebane.1® Moore.11 Ramsay.}? 


Chatham, 54 15 304 
Orange, 688 298 1 
Person, 15 376 
Randolph, 95 52 

852 741 


Majority in favour of Mr. Mebane, 111. 


ELECTION RETURNS 18 
HALIFAX, AUGUST 13. 





On Thursday and Friday last the annual Elections were held in this 
state for members of the General Assembly,14 and for members of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 


* * * * * * ~ 
For Representative in Congress— Halifax!5 Northampton 
Willis Alston,16 198 156 
Thomas Blount,!7 86 95 
John M. Binford,1® 23 340 
William Kennedy,!® 2 


Richard Dobbs Spaight,?° Esq is elected a Representative in Con- 
gress for the tenth or Newbern division, in the room of Nathan Bryan,?1 
Esq. deceased. 





® The North-Carolina Journal, March 6, 1793. 

® Alexander Mebane of Orange County. 

11 Alexander D. Moore of Orange County. 

13 Ambrose Ramsay of Chatham County. 

143 The North-Carolina Journal, Aug. 20, 1798. 

% For a list of the persons elected to the General Assembly see North Carolina Manual, 
1918. The list omitted at the conclusion of this sentence does not give the number of votes 
cast or the names of the defeated candidates. 

ad and Northampton were in the Ninth Congressional District which in addition 
to these two counties consisted of ibe, Martin, Pitt and Beaufort counties. Laws 
of North Carolina, 1792, chapter XVII. 

%* Willis Alston of Halifax County. 

11 Thomas of Edgecombe County. 


pton County. 
William Kennedy of Beaufort County. 
» Dobbs Spaight of Craven County. 
™ Nathan Bryan of Jones County who served one term and died while serving the second. 


Histortcat Notes 


ELECTION RETURNS?22 


HALIFAX, AUGUST 27. 
ELECTION FOR CONGRESS.?3 


A. Henderson.?4 M. Locke.?5 
Rowan 1348 99 
Mecklenburg 692 39 
Tredell 557 59 


The returns from the other counties are not yet received. 
Richard D. Spaight,?® Esq. is elected for Newbern district. 


Wm. B. Grove,?7 Nathaniel Macon?® and Richard Stanford,?® 
Esquires, are re-elected. 


ELECTION RETURNS?®° 


HALIFAX, AUGUST 20. 
ELECTION FOR CONGRESS. 


Blount.3! Alston.32 Kennedy.?3 Binford.*4 
Halifax 36 985 2 25 
Northampton 96 156 0 340 
Martin 32 348 132 
Edgecombe 580 53 6 
Pitt 159 10 483 
Beaufort 304 1 890 


1207 1553 1010 370 


In 1796, Blount had a majority of more than 1200 votes—At the 
present election, all the Candidates, except himself, avowed their de 
termination to support the measures of our government, and were gen- 
erally supported on that principle, so that we may fairly state the 
majority against him at upwards of 1700.—This happy change of public 


™ The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 3, 1798. 


en ne Se ee Soe counties which were in the Second Congressional District. This 


composed of Rowan, Mecklenburg, Cabarrus, Iredell, and Montgomery counties. Laws 
of? North Carolina, 1792, chapter XVI. 


™% Archibald Henderson of Rowan County. 
% Matthew Locke of Rowan County. 
% See note 20 above. 
* William Barry Grove of Cumberland County who represented the Cape Fear and Seventh 
Congressional Districts in Congress, 1791-93 and 1793-1803 respecti 
Nathaniel Macon of Warren County who represented the Center. . Fifth, Con- 
and a member of the United States Senate, 1791-93, 1798-1808, 1803-15, 


Pls 

1815-1828, respectively. 
2” Richard Stanford was elected for the first time. He was from Person County. 
* The North-Carolina Journal, Aug. 27, 1798. 
=" Thomas Blount of Edgecombe County. 
® Willis Alston of Halifax County. 
* William Kennedy of Beaufort County. 
*% John M. Binford of Northampton County. 
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opinion, so plainly shews, must be cause of joy and triumph to all true 
friends of our country throughout the union. Nothing has tended in 
a greater degree to rouse the public indignation, and to cause the people 
to express their real sentiments, than Blount’s famous, or rather in- 
famous, resolution for dissolving the British treaty. They evidently 
demonstrated that the base mechinations of the detestable French Fac- 
tion in Congress, are solely directed to distract the councils of our coun- 
try, and to invite the aggressions of an unprincipled and merciless 
foe-—We have therefore the greater reason to reject, as the event has 
been as propitious as the intention was wicked and mischievous. 

Judge STONE is elected for the district of Edenton—From the 
abilities, integrity and patriotism of this gentleman, we presage the 
most solid advantages to our country. 

In Newbern district the contest lay between two Federalists. No 
Jacobin had the effrontery to offer himself. 

The independent, firm and virtuous GROVE, met with no opposition 
in Fayetteville district—We join our voice to the common prayer of all 
true Federalists in the state, that he never may, while he has the incli- 
nation to serve, and his conduct, as heretofore, shall continue to merit 
the approbation and applause of his country. 

From the other districts we have not yet heard—There is however 
great reason to expect a material change of men and principles; and 
we are bold to add, that if any of the old members are returned, it will 
only be on account of suitable federal characters not having offered. 
Several of them have been very lavish of their medicant letters, filled 
with mean and humble solicitations—Some have cried “Peccavs,” and 
have promised a change of conduct if re-elected—but we entertain little 
hopes of their amendment, sensible that they would again return to their 
old leaders—“like the dog to his vomit, and the doe to her wallowing.” 

We however, with pleasure, embrace the idea, that the reproach and 
opprobrium thrown on the state—of its delegation [obsequiously] obey- 
ing the mandates, and being the passive tools of the demagogues of our 
sister of the Ancient Dominion—will effect[ively be] effaced; and that 
the state of North-Carolina [will hold] and maintain that rank in the 


Union, to which she is entitled by her population, by her riches, and 
by her virtues. 


ELECTION RETURNS?®5 
HALIFAX, September 3. 
Extract from a gentleman in Salisbury district. 


I send you a statement of the poll of the two western districts—It must 
give pleasure to all true friends of our country. I hope the eastern districts 


*% The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 10, 1798. 
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will be equally distinguished in their choice. It is high time the present 


members should know they do not speak the voice of their constituents, nor 
are any longer their choice. 


District No. I. 
Dickson.?® Holland.37 
Lincoln county 1010 48 
Rutherford 407 564 
Buncombe 114 368 


Burke 257 316 
Wilkes 310 409 


2094 1705 


District No. II. 


Henderson.?® Gaither.?9 Lock*® 


Rowan 1348 0 99 
Tredell 557 0 49 


Mecklenburg 692 3 39 
Cabarrus 196 228 15 
Montgomery 336 196 29 


3131 416 231 
Robert Williams*! is re-elected for District No. 3. 





ELECTION RETURNS#? 
NORTH-CAROLINA. 


GERMANTON, August 11, 1798. 


AT the close of the poll of the Election for Members to represent the 


county of Stokes in the General Assembly of North-Carolina—the votes 
stood as follows :— 


For the Senate. For the Commons. 


William Hughlett 206 John Martin 
Joseph Winston 194 Charles Banner 
Matthew Brooks 134 John Bostick 
Peter Harston 90 John Shoub 


% Joseph Dickson of Lincoln County. 

* James Holland of Rutherford County. 

* Archibald Henderson of Rowan County. 
® Burgess Gaither of Iredell County. 

® Matthew Locke of Rowan County. 

“ Robert Williams of Rockingham County. 
© The North-Carolina Journal, Oct. 8, 1798. 
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After the close of the poll, Mr. Brooks made the following speech to 
the Electors: 


Gentlemen and Fellow-Citizens, 


The poll being now finished, I return my sincerest thanks to those dis- 


interested and independent friends, who have so generously and steadily 
stood forth in my favour. The want of success, out of your power to com- 


mand, has not in the least abated my. zeal for your service. You cannot be 
unacquainted with the various circumstances which have contributed to it. 
My long absence from the county, was thro’ accident and necessity, whilst 
the other candidates (except Mr. Winston) had been for a considerable time 
soliciting your interest. Some of their influence, assisted by private malice, 
has been exerted in the most inconsistent manner, and by means of the 
basest chicanery. But tho’ disappointed, I am not the least dispirited—on 
the contrary, I reflect with pride and gratitude on the many instances of 
regard and affection I have received from the inhabitants of Stokes county. 
And now, Gentlemen, permit me to address you as friends to liberty, and 
freeholders of the county of Stokes—declaring my intention of appearing 
as a candidate at the next election to represent you in the Senate, and still 
hoping by your means to have the honour of being useful to you in the 
Legislature of North-Carolina. , 
A SPECTATOR. 





State of the Poll for a Member of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, for Election district No 3. 


Williams.*? Martin.*4 


Surry 465 308 
Stokes 357 599 
Guilford 479 76 
Rockingham 605 182 
Caswell 805 9 
2711 1174 

Mr. HODGE, 


AS the time for electing a new Governor in this state is approaching, 
would it be amiss, Sir, if thro’ the medium of your Journal we suggest 
to the Electors the propriety of being acquainted as well with the ecclesi- 
astical as the political sentiments of the man they would advance to so 
important a trust. We view the Christian religion as the grand pal- 
ladium of our unparalelled constitution, while its fatal declension has 


* Robert Williams of Rockingham Courity. 
Alexander Martin of Guilford County. 
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nearly wrought the ruin of one of the first nations of Europe—and by 
admitting to our executive departments, men unfriendly to our most 
holy religion, may we not deprecate consequences equally clamatious. 


A CHRISTIAN. 
Wake county, 18th Sept. 





COCK FIGHT*® 


The sportsmen of the neighbouring counties are informed, that on 
Monday next, the 8th instant, a main of 21 cocks will be fought in this 
town [Halifax], at which much sport is expected. 


WOMAN#*® 
WHAT IS WOMAN? 


WOMAN’S a book of tiny size, 
Suited to catch the coxcomb’s eyes; 
In silks and muslins neatly bound, 
And sometimes richly gilt around. 
But what is strange in readers sight, 
This book oft’ stands unletter’d quite! 
The frontispiece is gayly drest. 

Blank paper fills up all the rest!!! 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


LUCY CRAFFORD AND JOHN TILLERY DEAD** 


Departed this life, on the 6th inst. at Mr. Howell Edmonds, in 
Northampton, in the bloom of life. Miss LUCY CRAFFORD; a young 
lady much esteemed in life, and whose death is greatly regretted by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

In this town, on Thursday morning last, in the 44th year of his age, 
greatly regretted by all his acquaintance, Mr. JOHN TILLERY—few, 
indeed, can be said to have merited a better reputation—and his many 


virtues will ever render his memory dear to those with whom he was 
acquainted. 


*® The North-Carolina Journal, May 1, 1797. 
“The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 4, 1797. 
“ The North-Carolina Journal, Dec. 22, 1794. 
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WILLIAM MUIR DEAD#48 


DIED.) On Friday night last, after a long and painful illness, Capt. 
WILLIAM MUIR, of this town [Halifax]. 


CHARLES PASTEUR DEAD*® 
DIED) On Sunday morning last, Dr. Charles Pasteur. 


THOMAS POLK DEAD*° 


DIED) On the 26th ult. at his seat near Charlotte, the Honourable 
General THOMAS POLK. 


THOMAS FROHOCK AND SAMUEL PEETE DEAD®*! 


On the 13th inst. departed this lifee THOMAS FROHOCK, Esq. of 
Salisbury. And on the 1lith inst. unfeignedly regretted, Dr. SAMUEL 
PEETE, of this town [Halifax]. 


PETER QUALLS AND WILLIAM REA DEAD*®?2 


On Sunday last departed this life). PETER QUALLS, Esq. For 
several years he represented this county in the General Assembly of 
this state. 

On the 8th ult. was drowned in attempting to cross a branch, at the 
time of a fresh, near Charlotte, Mr. WILLIAM REA, formerly of this 
town [Halifax]. 


WILSON VICK AND WILLIAM TAYLOR DEAD§5% 
HALIFAX, NOVEMBER 3. 


DIED.) On the 24th ult. in Nash county, after a painful attack of 
the pleurisy, which he bore with christian patience and resignation, 
WILSON VICK.—He was of the Quaker profession, an ornament to 
religion, a blessing to his connexions, and anxious and ready to oblige 
all in his power—his death is therefore sensibly regretted, and may 
justly be deemed a public loss. In fact it may be truly said, that he 
was “An Israelite indeed in whom there was no guile.” 





Lately, in the piney woods of Pitt county, where he had re- 
sided for 40 years past with his youngest son, who is in the 63d year 
of his age, Mr. WILLIAM TAYLOR, aged 114 years. He was born 
either in Virginia or this state—enjoyed for many years past a perfect 





83 The North-Carolina Journal, Feb 5, 1794. 
8 The North-Carolina Journal, Nov. : 1794, 
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state of health, and on the morning of his death had set off to walk two 


miles to get a pair of shoes, but was seized with a fit shortly after he 
left home which carried him off. 


RICHARD HALLETT DEAD** 


DIED.) On the 30th ult. at Fayetteville, after a short illness, Mr. 
RICHARD HALLETT, Merchant, formerly of New-York. 


To say that his friends lament him—is useless— 
That all regret him—unnecessary— 

For that he merited every esteem—is certain— 
The tongue of Slander can’t say less. 

Tho’ Justice might say more. 


WILLIAM LOWTHER DEAD®*5 


DIED.) At Edenton, on the 24th ult. Capt. WILLIAM LOWTHER, 
for many years a merchant of eminence, and a highly respectable magis- 
trate of this state. The next day, Mrs. LOWTHER, the long and 
constant partner of his conjugal affection, also departed this life. 


JOSEPH BLOUNT DEAD5¢ 


At Edenton, on Monday last, JOSEPH BLOUNT, Esq. Clerk of the 
county court of Chowan. 


orth-Carolina Journal, a. 17, 1794. 
% The North-Carolina Journal, Oct. , 1794 
% The North-Carolina Journal, Dec. s 1794. 














































BOOK REVIEWS 


The State Highway System of North Carolina. By Cecil Kenneth Brown. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp. x, 
260. $2.50) 


North Carolina has a highway system second to none in the United 
States. The history of this system is well worth telling and it has 
been well told by Dr. Cecil K. Brown. This is the second in a series 
of volumes on transportation in North Carolina by Dr. Brown, the 
first being A State Movement in Railroad Building published by the 
University of North Carolina Press in 1928. 

“The present volume,” to quote from the preface, “is an attempt 
to give the story of the state highway system of North Carolina with 
due regard to the conditions of the past out of which it grew. The 
first nine chapters are principally narrative in form, and trace the 
history of public roads in North Carolina from the early roads laid 
out and maintained by local authority a century or more ago down 
to the last bond issues for the state highway system in 1927. The 
remaining chapters are more analytical in character, being devoted 
to various phases of the state highway program as it was carried out 
between 1921 and 1929. In a sense they may be discribed as taking 
up the economics of highway construction with special reference to 
the state highway system of North Carolina.” 

It is well to have historical facts recorded by contemporaries. Yet 
this book is not confined to outlining the history of the highway 
movement in North Carolina. It is, as the author says, history, 
economics, and politics, all intertwined and inseparable. It makes 
interesting reading to those who have lived through the major part 
of the movement, and contains many things that will be news even 
to those who were most closely related to the highway program. A 
valuable feature of the book is that it tells who were closely affiliated 
with the movement and the part played by each person or organiza- 
tion. Especially interesting is the section that tells about the struggle 
that took place between the Citizens’ Highway Association headed 
by Colonel Kirkpatrick and the North Carolina Good Roads Asso- 
ciation headed by Colonel Pratt and Miss Berry, with Miss Berry 
supplying most of the fireworks from her camp. The writer believes 
that Dr. Brown has tried to be fair to all parties, although very 


[92] 
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naturally he does not mention by name all who had a part in bring- 
ing North Carolina out of the mud. 

The writer has only praise to offer for this volume. It tells the 
story from the beginning to 1928. It gives emphasis to events that 
justify emphasis, and little attention to details of little importance. 
The book is well proportioned. Historically it is accurate; in pre- 
sentation it is easy to read; in giving honor where honor is due it is 
eminently fair; and in knitting together history, economics, and 
politics it is well-conceived and well-executed. 

The 1931 session of the legislature wrote another grand chapter 
in the state highway building when it added to the state system some 
forty-five thousand miles of county highways. Again North Caro- 
lina sets the pace in the United States in state highways, as she has 
done before. However, this last chapter is not recorded in Dr. 
Brown’s volume. It will make a valuable addition to the next edi- 
tion. There is no evidence that Dr. Brown suspected that the state 
would undertake such an enormous state highway program, the great- 
est ever undertaken by any state. Nor could one have predicted a 
dozen years ago that North Carolina would have undertaken and 
accomplished the program that Dr. Brown records. 

A decade is but a flyspeck, but within that decade North Carolina 
has undergone about the most remarkable transformation ever experi- 
enced by any state. At the center of this transformation stands the 
state highway system, “Grandly conceived and skillfully executed.” 
Let us hope that the person who goes on from where Dr. Brown left 
off will be able to continue the same story of honesty and efficiency 
in state highway construction and maintenance that characterized 
the work of what we may now term The Old Highway Commission. 


S. H. Hoss, Jr. 
University of North Carolina. 





Slave-Trading in the Old South. By Frederic Bancroft. (Baltimore, J. H. 
Furst Company. 1931. p. 415.) 


The vague generalities and apologetic euphemisms which have 
hitherto characterized discussions of the slave trade have now been 
superseded by this volume of unadorned facts. After two introduc- 
tory chapters the author embarks upon a geographic survey of the 
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slave trade, beginning with its northermost point, the District of 
Columbia, and advancing southwestward. Smaller centers of ac- 
tivity receive their due share of attention along with consideration 
of the great markets of Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans. 
The author’s exposition reveals slave trading as a complex business, 
highly organized, its ramifications penetrating to the most obscure 
districts, its agents ferreting out all possible prospects, and its profits 
participated in, openly or secretly, by a surprisingly large number 
of persons, ranging from the lowest to the highest ranks of society. 

Dr. Bancroft explodes many widespread beliefs regarding his 
subject. He demonstrates that slave dealers were not always socially 
ostracized ; a few were among the aristocrats, many were respectable 
and socially aspiring, and those who were contemned would have 
been unacceptable under any circumstances. The selling of children 
and division of families receive especial consideration. The South 
was devoted to the comforting illusion that families were seldom 
divided, and traders wishing to pose as humanitarian did not fail 
to benefit by maintaining that useful fiction, while in fact they 
showed little consideration for family ties. 

Slave-rearing as a source of profit attains additional significance 
in the light of the author’s thesis that it was the only means to wealth 
remaining after the virgin soil was exhausted. As opposition to 
slavery and slave trade increased, traders shunned more and more any 
appelltion directly revealing their occupation; hence the number 
of traders has probably been seriously underestimated in the past. 
The author’s examination of numerous directories reveals that the 
term “trader” was rather infrequent and “slave-dealer’”’ rare; whereas 
“auctioneer,” “broker,” “commission merchant,” and similar terms 
almost invariably meant that the person dealt in slaves along with 
other commodities. 

Outstanding among the author’s numerous sources of information 
is his extensive use of newspaper advertisements which provide a 
wide variety of information including names of traders, numbers 
of slaves bought and sold, and types, ages, and description. 

The author’s thoroughness cannot be impugned, but his attitude 
toward his evidence is less satisfactory. He has set out to find the 
worst about a bad business and attacks the task with an almost abo- 
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litionist ardor. He has found it to be quite as bad as he expected, 
nor is there cause to think that he has painted the picture too black, 
but the amazing thing is that he is horrified by what he has found. 
Familiarity with the facts has not dulled his sensitiveness to their 
awfulness with the result that the pages are frequented by paren- 
thetical exclamations conveying the author’s horror at the iniquity 
of the slave-owning and slave trading portion of the human race. 
The devious ways into which economic advantage will lead society 
are apparent on every page of Dr. Bancroft’s book, but do not pre- 
vent his denunciation of the depraved slave trader, and the author’s 
long moral finger pointing at the Sinful South implies a “holier than 
thou” attitude. The effect is annoying but does not in any way in- 
validate the permanent value of the book. 


Rurs A. Kerrie. 
Duke University Library. 





Soil: Its Influence on the History of the United States, with Special Ref- 
erence to Migration and the Scientific Study of Local History. By Archer 
ae Hulbert. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. Pp. x, 227. 

This book was written largely for the purpose of suggesting to 
local historians ways and means by which the products of their pens 
can be made a constructive and indispensable unit in the larger pat- 
tern of historical figuration. The author very properly disparages 
the prevailing type of county history which has been too much con- 
cerned with sustaining local pride in illustrious ancestors and too 
little concerned with the bearing of climatic, geological, and topo- 
graphical influences on problems of selection and adaptation which 
confronted the original settlers. Dr. Hulbert is fertile in pointing 
out ways by which the local historian can identify early trails, 
watersheds, trading posts, ferries and forested and unforested areas. 
Among the materials available for the purpose are the original sur- 
veys of townships, the topographical sheets of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and records in the archives of state historical socie- 
ties. Data gathered from these and other original sources would, in 
Dr. Hulbert’s judgment, be of inestimable value in clarifying early 
social movements. 
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After devoting sixty-seven pages to climatic influences, waterways, 
pathways, and soils, the author presents a series of somewhat de- 
tached pictures of the occupation of New England, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Piedmont of the Atlantic Seaboard. This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting and well articulated account of the “Grand 
Advance” of the Scotch-Irish through the back-country of Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Shenandoah Valley, the Staunton and Blacksburg Dis- 
tricts to the headwaters of the Holston and Watagua rivers in Ten- 
nessee. From these river valleys the stream of migration is traced 
through the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. The last chapter deals 
with “Types of Soil Influence in the West.” No attempt is made 
to treat the occupation of the Lower South, nor does the author con- 
cern himself with the westward advance of population by the way 
of the Ohio and Mohawk rivers. 

In the vanguard of this great movement of back-country folk, sub- 
stantial and venturesome settlers like Joist Hite and John Lewis in 
Virginia, and “long hunters” like Daniel Boone in Kentucky her- 
alded the fertility of the lands to be exploited. Boone’s ability for 
finding and recognizing fertile land is discounted. His failure to 
recognize the productivity of the blue grass region around Lexing- 
ton, however, in no wise detracts from his fame as a pathfinder. 

The author leans toward the belief that certain groups of emi- 
grants were partial to certain types of soil. In the case of the 
Scotch-Irish, it is demonstrated that they brought over “‘an ancient 
aversion” for dry limestone lands, and consequently avoided the 
limestone lands of Pennsylvania. It would appear, however, that 
this “ancient aversion” was dispelled by the time the Scotch-Irish 
reached the Valley of Virginia. Dr. Hulbert carefully avoids being 
“possessed with the devil of one idea”; and recognizes, for example, 
that religious hostility played quite as important a part as did 
unfavorable physical environment in rendering the Scotch-Irish and 
Germans descontent with their lot in New England. Again, while 
emphasizing the preference of the Scotch-Irish and Germans in 
Pennsylvania for certain types of soil, he is not unmindful that 
Penn’s liberal land policy and the absence of restrictions on the 
frontier made a telling appeal. 
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As an example of how the character of the terrain conditioned 
human economy, it is noted that the paucity of good land in New 
England led to exact surveys, good fences, and the practice of fru- 
gality. On the contrary, in Virginia, where the tillable land was 
abundant, an easy and even prodigal style of living was much in 
evidence. As the New England meadow made the New England 
town a product of environment, the wealth of tillable land in Vir- 
ginia rendered the county, with its scattered homesteads, the in- 
evitable unit of local government. 

It is held with much show of argument that mountains were not 
a serious natural barrier to the westward movement of population. 
It is conceivable that students of the “Westward Movement” will be 
disposed to attach some reservation to this contention. It is, at least, 
an arguable proposition. The description of the “razor-back” hog, 
an animal which proved to be highly adaptable to frontier condi- 
tions, is very apt, but the reviewer hesitates to accept the statement 


that this animal, “shaped like a thin wedge with long 


legs and thin flanks,” would take on one hundred and fifty pounds 


of flesh in eight months. As a rule, the genuine “razor-back,” re- 
gardless of age, weighed about one hundred pounds after three 
months of reénforced feeding with Indian corn. 

A deal of this treatise is stimulative of further inquiry into many 
obscure and baffling problems associated with the action of natural 
forces and conditions on early social movements. Tantalizing shreds 
of evidence which may or may not point to fruitful fields of investi- 
gation are constantly presented to the reader. There are many leads, 
however, which the historian, local or otherwise, (who at the same 
time must be something of a geologist and climatologist) can well 
afford to follow. The book is indexed and illustrated, but suffers 
from a dearth of maps. On the whole, it is rather sketchy. Many 
uncharted areas are missing from a broad canvas. 


Rosser H. Tayrtor 
Furman University 
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Randolph of Roanoke. By Gerald W. Johnson. (New York: Minton, Balch 
and Co. 1929. pp. 278. $3.50.) 

Daniel Webster. By Allan L. Benson. (New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 1929. pp. 402. $5.00.) 

The Godlike Daniel. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. (New York: Sears Pub- 
lishing Co. 1930. pp. 426. $5.00.) 

Daniel Webster. By Claude Moore Fuess. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
1930. Two volumes. pp. x, 863. $10.00.) 


From the standpoint of what William James called “Ph.D-ism,” 
Mr. Johnson’s Randolph of Roanoke is no contribution to knowledge. 
That is to say, Mr. Johnson has dug up no new facts about John 
Randolph, or anybody else, not already available to the scholar. 
His sources, aside from a wide reading of American history, have 
been the lives of Randolph by Hugh Garland, Henry Adams, and 
William Cabell Bruce. Garland’s book, a eulogistic, pro-Southern, 
pre-Civil War opus long out of print, Mr. Johnson has studied care- 
fully, made due allowance for its bias, and found it of considerable 
value. Adams’s book, brilliant but unfair, colored, it would seem, 
by a resentment of Randolph’s attacks on the author’s presidential 
ancestors, served him well as a stimulus, but was of little value as a 
source. But to Senator Bruce’s two large volumes, to which he gives 
generous credit, he is indebted most of all. 

But while Mr. Johnson has discovered no new documents, his 
book has ample excuse for being. This because of its freshness of 
interpretation and felicity of style. Stylistically, Mr. Johnson writes 
as well as Henry Adams; he is vigorous, vivacious, and urbane. An 
academic critic, I believe, has called his work “journalistic.” This 
may or may not be true, depending on one’s interpretation of the 
word. Certainly Mr. Johnson has done no spade work, but there 
was little need for his digging in a field which Bruce had apparently 
exhausted. Certainly, too, Mr. Johnson has the knack of handling 
his material so as to intrigue the reader. But so far as the soft 
impeachment of “journalistic” is concerned, Randolph of Roanoke 
bears about the same relation to press journalism that a speech by 
Woodrow Wilson bears to one by James E. Watson. 

Randolph’s role in politics, it may be recalled, was something 
like that of Mencken’s in criticism. But the genius of Roanoke was 
a far more complex and pathological personality than the Bad Boy 
of Baltimore. His character and career abound in a maze of con- 
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tradictions such as is seldom seen among the sons of men. He 
preached democratic doctrines, yet was a man of the most intense 
aristocratic prejudices. He hated slavery, yet was a passionate 
champion of the slave interest. He had the wickedest tongue and 
was the readiest man to give offense that ever spoke in Congress, 
yet personally he was sensitive as a girl. He was a manly figure 
in the field, yet habitually a shrew in debate. He could be tender 
toward those who loved him, yet at times he could act toward them 
like a brute. He helped to elect to the presidency both Jefferson 
and Jackson, yet he hated and despised both democracy and national- 
ism. There was scarcely a leading statesman of Virginia with whom 
he did not quarrel, and few save John Marshall for whom he re- 
tained respect. His last fifteen years were marked by a thousand 
extravagances of thought and conduct, many of them worthy of an 
inmate of Bedlam. Here is a fascinating figure for the literary 
pathologist. 

Psychologically, Mr. Johnson has come nearer to making Ran- 
dolph understandable than any one else has yet done. Henry Adams 
found the cause of Randolph’s morbid and perverse personality in 
a supposititous lack of discipline in youth. Bruce disproved this 
theory, but failed to establish one of his own. Being unread in 
Freud and Adler, he failed to appreciate the significance of some of 
his own pathological evidence. Randolph, as was suspected in his 
lifetime and as the post mortem revealed, was sexually impotent. 
Mr. Johnson, without technical jargon, has very plausibly suggested 
how a consciousness of this fact must have resulted in an inferiority 
complex. (Randolph’s offensiveness, then, would seem to have been 
a compensation mechanism.) This complex, plus ill health, plus a 
misanthropy generated by a strong but incorrect suspicion regarding 
his brother—these, as Mr. Johnson shows by deft analysis, were the 
prime factors that went into the making of Randolph’s morbid and 
perverse personality. 

To read of John Randolph, arch anti-nationalist, would inevitably 
suggest by contrast the name of that great contemporary of his who 
was antipathetic to him in almost every way—Daniel Webster. No 
two public men of the time stand out in such sharp contrast as the 
lean, sallow, neurotic, shrill-voiced, caustic, fire-eating, hair-trigger 
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tempered, eccentric, epigrammatic, sectional-minded Virginian and 
the massive, swarthy, eupeptic, sonorous, courteous, deliberate, well- 
balanced, pontifical, nationalistic Yankee. Well, there are three recent 
biographies of the illustrious Daniel, which will now claim our 
attention. 

The first of these, by Allan L. Benson, appeared three years ago. 
Now in its second edition, it bears on its dust jacket an encomium 
by the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, a recent President of the United 
States. Says he, “The story is well told. . . .” With these 
words I have no disposition to quarrel. But while Mr. Benson’s 
book makes pleasant reading, defends Webster’s consistency, stresses 
his broad patriotism and mature statesmanship, it adds nothing new 
from the standpoint of research. In the matter of style it lacks the 
classic finish and artistic arrangement of Lodge’s Daniel Webster, 
published nearly fifty years ago. Lodge, then a young and promis- 
ing historian, wrote like a more judicial, a less rhetorical Macaulay. 
But just as Macaulay was steeped in Whiggery, so Lodge was tinged 
with New England abolitionism. And while acclaiming Webster 
as one of the greatest of American statesmen and incontestibly the 
greatest of American orators, he perpetuated in modified form the 
old abolitionist view of the Seventh of March speech as political 
apostacy. True, he dismissed the old charges of bribery and politi- 
cal corruption. But he tacitly accepted the slanders of Webster’s 
enemies as to his occasional errors of appetite and passion. Mr. 
Benson, with fervor and considerable plausibility, defends the illus- 
trious Daniel on every count, and admits him to have been guilty of 
nothing worse than a certain inaptitude for business and a deplor- 
able tendency to live beyond his means. Lodge, too, it should be 
said, dealt almost exclusively with Webster as a lawyer and states- 
man. Mr. Benson has included a good deal of human material, and 
has depicted Webster in his private life as a generous and very 
likable sort of man. 

A more thorough-going attempt to humanize Webster is that of 
Samuel Hopkins Adams in The Godlike Daniel. As an account of . 
Webster’s statesmanship, and especially as an appraisal of the politi- 
eal significance of his career, this book has little value. But as 
Mr. Adams explains, his book was not intended as “an exhaustive 
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record nor a historical summary but as an essay in portraiture.” 
Judged purely as a portrait, the book has considerable merit. The 
Webster that emerges from its pages is vividly alive; more so, in 
fact, than Mr. Benson’s hero, and he makes the Webster of Lodge’s 
book seem like a public monument. Never before, it is safe to say, 
have the strength and weakness of Webster’s nature been presented 
in such lively contrast. True, in order to achieve his dramatic 
effect, Mr. Adams sometimes resorts to fictitious dialogue, taking 
the same liberty with Webster that Webster himself took with a 
greater Adams when he imaginatively reconstructed the scene of the 
debate preceeding the Declaration of Independence. But of course 
that would deceive nobody but a moron. The trouble with Mr. 
Adams, historically speaking, is that his book lacks balance and the 
judicial spirit. He devotes a disportionate amount of space to Web- 
ster’s faults and failings, chiefly financial, accepts the gossip of 
Webster’s enemies as to his errors of appetite and passion, and in 
most cases where the motive of Webster’s conduct has been questioned 
by scholars, he has depicted only that version which seems least 
favorable. Nevertheless, even from this rough handling, Webster 
emerges, as Mr. Adams admits, a “massive, lustrous, and titanic” 
figure. 

And now we come to our third and last and far and away the 
most important Websterian opus: Daniel Webster, by Claude M. 
Fuess. Just as The Godlike Daniel towered among his contem- 
poraries by reason of his unique combination of eloquence, intellect, 
and distinction of presence, so Mr. Fuess’s book stands out among 
the biographies of last year in its distinguished combination of 
scholarship with critical penetration and literary charm. It takes 
rank, I believe, with Beveridge’s John Marshall, and it stands 
among the best half-dozen lives of American statesmen yet written. 
For our generation, at least, it may safely be pronounced definitive. 

It was time that an adequate, full length biography of Webster 
was done. Before Mr. Benson’s book there were, of course, a number 
of one volume lives of Webster in print. But since George Ticknor 
Curtis’s authorized life, a massive compilation which appeared in 
1870, no one has attempted the sort of full length study which 
Webster’s career deserved. Meanwhile fresh materials were accumu- 
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lating; meanwhile, too, time was effecting a revised estimate, in the 
concensus of historical opinion, of the latter phase of Webster’s 
career. Webster, it may be said, is one of the few great political 
figures of his day who have grown in greatness with the passage of 
time. This cannot be said of Clay; of course it cannot be said of 
Calhoun. But the public services of Webster are now more highly 
estimated and more unreservedly praised than at any time since the 
close of his career. It was once the fashion for Northern historians, 
while conceding Webster’s greatness and genius and the enormous 
value of his services at first, to picture him as a man who finally 
failed through defective character and who climaxed his career with 
a terrible mistake. But the Seventh of March speech is no longer 
commonly regarded as political apostacy, but rather as far-sighted 
statesmanship. It seems altogether likely that this speech saved the 
Union by postponing the Civil War for ten years, while the North 
waxed strong enough to win. It was time, therefore, that a definitive 
biography of Webster, correcting and supplementing earlier partial 
and erroneous judgments should be written, and Mr. Fuess has 
proved to be just the man for the job. 

In the matter of scholarship, Mr. Fuess’s book represents the Ph.D. 
tradition at its best. He has tried to read everything ever written 
either by or about Daniel Webster, and if he has not quite succeeded, 
that is not his fault. True, the book contains little information that 
has not hitherto appeared in print. But it does contain a good deal 
that has not hitherto appeared in any life of Daniel Webster. A 
number of partial and some erroneous judgments are supplemented 
or corrected, and Mr. Fuess has come nearer producing a new por- 
trait than anyone would have thought possible. One aspect of Web- 
ster’s career—his influence as a Constitutional lawyer—Mr. Fuess 
has indeed not treated as profoundly as might be. But in general 
he has done the illustrious Daniel full and signal justice. He has 
accompanied the life story with an ample background; the reader 
may easily visualize Webster in the midst of his times. The treat- 
ment is sympathetic, and yet at the same time critical. Few men 
admire Webster more than does Mr. Fuess: he regards him as one 
of the very greatest of American statesmen, and even attributes the 
existence of the Union today to the spirit of nationality inspired 
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by the great orator’s glowing words. Yet he does not flinch from 
recording his hero’s weaknesses and his occasional blunders. He 
does, however, find Webster to have been a much more moral man, 
in the Sunday school sense, than Lodge supposed. Finally, Mr. 
Fuess’s book has a certain literary charm. The style is that of a 
man who would rather be right than clever; the sentences are turned 
and balanced always with a view toward telling the truth. It is 
one of the merits of Mr. Fuess that he bears one along on the stream 
of events without one’s being very conscious of the matter of style 
at all. Which, perhaps, is no mean distinction. 


Cuartes Lee SNIDER. 


Denton, N. C. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are out 
of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send them to 
A. R. Newsome, Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used to 
serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the 
collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina is 
the author of Washington the Traveler, 44 pages, which is pamphlet 


number 11 of the series Honor to George Washington, edited by Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, historian of the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. The pamphlet is in four parts: Western Jour- 
neys, New England Journeys, Southern Journeys, and Incidents of 
Travel, compiled by David M. Matteson. The entire series of sixteen 
pamphlets, published by the Bicentennial Commission, Washington, 
and available to the public, comprises the following: Frontier Back- 
ground of Washington’s Career, Washington the Man of Mind, 
Tributes to Washington, Washington the Farmer, Washington as a 
Religious Man, Washington the Colonial and National Statesman, 
Washington and the Constitution, Washington Proprietor of Mount 
Vernon, Washington the Military Man, Washington the Traveler, 
Washington the Business Man, Washington as Engineer and City 
Builder, Washington’s Home and Fraternal Life, Race Elements in 
Washington’s Time, and Classified Washington Bibliography. These 
pamphlets will be particularly useful for school and club programs 
during 1932 in celebration of the bicentennial of Washington’s birth. 
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A memorial tablet to Jefferson Davis was unveiled on September 
13th at Old Cavalry Episcopal Church at Fletcher, near Asheville. 
The tablet was presented by Mrs. Glenn Long, president of the North 
Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, and the 
principal address was delivered by Dr. William R. Owen of Ashe- 
ville. 


The O. Henry Memorial Award Committee announced on October 
21 that “Can’t Cross Jordan by Myself,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
published in Pictorial Review, August, 1930, was awarded. the first 
prize for the best short story by an American writer published during 
the year in American magazines, and that Miss Crichton Alston 
Thorne, of Warren County, received honorable mention for her 
story, “Chimney City.” Mr. Steele is a native of Greensboro. 


Mr. C. B. Woltz is author of “Romulus Z. Linney, ‘The Bull of 
the Brushes’,” published in the Greensboro Daily News, October 11. 


A marker to Col. Frederick Hambright was unveiled on October 7 
on the King’s Mountain battlefield by the Frederick Hambright chap- 
ter, D. A. R., of King’s Mountain. Dr. Delia Dixon Carroll of 
Raleigh delivered the principal address. 


The report for 1930-1931 of Dr. William K. Boyd, Director of 
Libraries of Duke University, shows amazing growth in the four 
libraries of Duke University. During the year book expenditures 
of $171,105.21 resulted in accessions of 53,365, raising the total 
number of books in the libraries to 246,280. In 1925, the total was 
87,857 books. Nearly 1,400 volumes of newspapers were added. 
Among the manuscripts obtained were the correspondence of Clement 
Clay of Alabama, Paul Hamilton Hayne of South Carolina, and 
Alfred Thayer Mahan; letters of Robert E. Lee, Nathanael Greene, 
and John Randolph of Roanoke ; correspondence and business reports 
of John Hook and Alexander Cunningham of Virginia; plantation 
diaries and records of William and Thomas Massie of Virginia and 
Richard Singleton of South Carolina; and a collection of Confederate 
military records. 
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The General James Johnston Pettigrew chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy dedicated a handsome memorial brick 
wall and tablet at the Confederate Cemetery in Raleigh, September 
27, in honor of the heroism of the 2,500 Confederate soldiers and 
sailors buried there. Mr. John J. Blair presented the wall and tablet 
and Mr. Baxter Durham accepted them for the State. 


The following appointees of Governor O. Max Gardner repre- 
sented North Carolina at the elaborate sesquicentennial celebration 
of the surrender of Cornwallis, held at Yorktown, Va., October 16-19: 
Dr. D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg; Dr. A. R. Newsome, Raleigh; 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Raleigh; Mrs. S. P. Cooper, Henderson; 
W. A. Graham, Raleigh; John M. Morehead, Stockholm, Sweden; 
and F. M. Gresham, Charlotte. Governor Gardner delivered an ad- 
dress at one of the exercises. President Hoover, Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams, General John J. Pershing, Marshal 
Henri Petain, and a long list of notables delivered addresses, and 


elaborate pageants were staged. Many North Carolinians were 
present. . 


Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, former historian of the 
North Carolina division and writer on various phases of the War of 
1861-65, was elected on November 19th at the general convention at 
Jacksonville as Historian-General of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Election is for three years. 


Miss Hattie Parrott, state supervisor of elementary education, 
supervised the second unit of the North Carolina Radio School, con- 
ducted from October 5th to December 10th through Station WPTF, 
Raleigh, from 11:30 to 12:00 o’clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays. Each of sixteen members of a faculty ad- 
dressed the radio audience weekly for five weeks on his particular 
course in a curriculum of recreational reading, citizenship, nature 
study, home economics, guidance, literature, art, health, geography 
and travel, science, time and topics, modern adventure, health and 
physical education, history, current events and music. Dr. A. R. 
Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
delivered the weekly lectures on North Carolina history. The Radio 
School was conducted primarily for the public schools. 
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Mr. Verne E. Chatelain of Peru, Nebraska, has been appointed 
Chief Historian of the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. His duties will be to codrdinate and 
extend historical work in all national monuments and parks and to 
investigate and popularize the regional history centering about them. 


The United States Department of Agriculture issued in September 
a 25-page mimeographed bulletin, “George Washington and Agricul- 
ture. A Classified List of Annotated References with an Introduc- 
tory Note,” by Everett E. Edwards, Associate Agricultural Econo- 
mist, Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


A new quarterly historical magazine has made its appearance with 
the January, 1932, issue as volumn I, number 1—North Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Record, edited and published by County 
Historian Clarence Griffin of Forest City, at the subscription price 
of $1.00 per year. For several years Mr. Griffin has been particularly 
active in promoting interest in local history and the Record will be 
a useful avenue for the publication of the articles of many writers 
on family, local and state history. The editor announces that “each 
issue will present a number of timely local history articles, repre- 
senting as nearly as possible every portion of the State, and every 
period of the State’s history. . . . There are in North 
Carolina hundreds of local history subjects, little known to the 
State at large, about which interesting articles can be written. This 
material should be preserved, and the purpose of this magazine will 
be to secure these local history stories and publish them. 

The various County Historians, officials of patriotic and historical 
societies, and others interested in preserving North Carolina history, 
are requested to codperate with us, and submit material for publi- 
cation. Manuscripts, old letters, biographical material, local history 
sketches, county histories, etc., are desired.”” Genealogical inquiries 
are invited. The first issue of forty-four double-column pages con- 
tains the following articles: “The Wiseman Family in North Caro- 
lina,” by Mrs. Romulus Duncan; “A Political Broadside of the 
War of 1812”; “Thomas Hutchinson, Sr., Revolutionary Patriot,” 
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by Clarence Griffin; “A Clock that Kept Time for Cornwallis,” by 
C. R. Ross; “Bath Has the Oldest Church in North Carolina,” by 
Gertrude Carraway; “Some Difficulties of Travel in 1816”; “Gov- 
ernor Smith Buried at Night to Foil Creditors,” by Louis T. Moore; 
“Randolph County Has South’s Oldest Cemetery,” by J. Worth 
Bacon; “North Carolina’s Military Forts and Defenses,” by Fred A. 
Olds; “Will Honor Southern Leaders in ‘Westminster Abbey of 
South’,” by J. B. Hicklin; “Halifax Stands Out in History”; and 


“Name ‘Tar Heel’ Bestowed on Carolinians by British,’ by H. W. 
Kendall. 


A group of fifty citizens held a dinner meeting at the Sir Walter 
Hotel on November 6th for the discussion of plans for a celebration 
on Roanoke Island in 1934 of the three hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first expedition to the New World in 1584. 
Tentative plans include a pageant drama to be written by Paul 
Green as a part of the celebration. The following committee with 
plenary powers was selected to carry forward the plans: W. O. 
Saunders, Dean H. D. Peacock, Jack DeLysle, Tyre C. Taylor, 
Frederick H. Koch, Paul Green, Miss Catherine Albertson, D. B. 
Fearing, R. B. Etheridge, and Mrs. Leo Doggett. 


Henry L. Stevens, 35-year old attorney of Warsaw and former 
state commander of the American Legion, was elected national com- 
mander of the American Legion at its convention in Detroit in 


October. 


The North Carolina Division of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy held its thirty-fifth annual convention at Charlotte, October 
15-16. The convention awarded prizes and scholarships, heard an 
address by Senator Cameron Morrison, and approved the architect’s 


drawing of a 30-foot granite memorial to be erected in the spring at 
Fort Fisher. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has secured from 
Mr. Theo D. Morrison and Mr. Allen Williamson of Asheville, the 
collection of Col. Allen T. Davidson and Gen. Theo F. Davidson 
Papers, consisting of more than 2,200 original letters, family papers 
and addresses; 43 pamphlets; newspaper files and photographs; and 
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6 letter books, 1898-1908. General Davidson and his father were 
prominent leaders of their generations, and the collection constitutes 
a large and valuable group of source material. 


The thirty-first annual session of the State Literary and Historical 
Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Thursday 
and Friday, December 3-4, 1931. 

On Thursday evening, after the invocation by Rev. F. S. Love of 
Raleigh, Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire, president of the Associa- 
tion, delivered the presidential address, ‘““The Fundamental Consti- 
tutions of Carolina, and Religious Liberty in the Province of North 
Carolina,” and Judge Robert W. Winston of Chapel Hill addressed 
the Association on the subject, “Andrew Johnson: The Modern Pro- 
metheus.”’ President Cheshire appointed Mr. John J. Blair, Miss 
Carrie Broughton and Mrs. John H. Anderson as the Committee on 
Resolutions, and Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, Miss Adelaide L. Fries, and 
Henry M. London as the Committee on Nominations, to report at the 
business meeting on Friday morning. The Mayflower Society Cup 
was on exhibition during the exercises. A reception to members and 
guests of the Association and the North Carolina State Art and 
North Carolina Folk-Lore Societies was then held. 

At the session on Friday morning, December 4, the following 
papers were read: “Bibliography of North Carolina History and 
Literaure in 1931,” by Majorie J. Beale, Raleigh; “Gold Mining: 
North Carolina’s Forgotten Industry,” by Prof. Fletcher M. Green, 
Chapel Hill; “Prospecting for Poets and Scouting for Scribblers,” 
by Col. William A. Blair, Winston-Salem; and “North Carolina and 
the Confederacy,” by Prof. H. T. Lefler, Raleigh. 

Mr. John J. Blair presented the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, which was adopted unanimously. It comprised resolutions 
of thanks to various agencies and persons contributing to the success 
of the meeting; to the Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State 
of North Carolina for the establishment of the Mayflower Society 
Cup award; and to the North Carolina Historical Commission and 
the State Library for their work in collecting historical and literary 
materials. Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, historian-general of 
the U. D. C., announced the offer of a prize of $250 to the best 
story not exceeding 6,000 words of the life and contribution of the 
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colonists in any of the southern colonies. The stories must be sub- 
mitted to the historian-general before June, 1932. 

The following officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
were elected, upon recommendation of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, whose report was made by Dr. Thomas W. Lingle: president, 
Dr. George W. Paschal, Wake Forest; first vice-president, Mr. Burn- 
ham S. Colburn, Biltmore Forest; second vice-president, Miss Sallie 
Joyner Davis, Greenville; third vice-president, Rev. Andrew J. 
Howell, Wilmington; and secretary, Dr. A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. 

The final session of the Association was held in the Hugh Morson 
Auditorium, Friday evening. The handsome Mayflower Society 
Cup, displayed in its case on the stage, was presented to the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the Mayflower Society by Mr. Kingsland Van 
Winkle of Asheville. Mr. B. S. Colburn of Biltmore Forest 1s 
Governor of the Society. Dr. George W. Paschal, a vice-president 
and president-elect of the Association, accepted it. Mr. Josephus 
Daniels then presented a replica to Prof. M. C. S. Noble of Chapel 
Hill, whose book, A History of the Public Schools of North Carolina, 
won the first annual award as the best published original work by a 
resident North Carolinian during the year ending November 1. The 
name of the author and his book, together with the year date of 
award, are engraved on the large Mayflower Society Cup, which will 
be on permanent display in the Hall of History. The board of award, 
as constituted by the official offer, was composed of the president of 
the Association and the heads of the History and English depart- 
ments at Duke University and the University of North Carolina. 

The Mayflower Society Cup was designed and executed by Wil- 
liam Waldo Dodge, Jr., in Biltmore Forest. The cup, with its cover 
surmounted with a model of the Mayflower, measures 20 inches high, 
exclusive of the Belgian black marble base. It weighs approximately 
170 ounces Troy, an exceedingly heavy sterling silver cup. The ship 
is built up piece by piece and welded. The “shell” or body is a single 
piece raised by hand with a hammer. The cover and pedestal were 
formed in the same way. The handles were cast from a wax model 
made by Mr. Dodge, and after casting had to be chased, another hand 
operation, where small blunt chisels and tools of special shape were 
used to finish and shape the detail. The wave design on the center 
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band about the cup was put on with a special die made in his shop, 
4 and struck one blow with a hammer for each impression. In other 
it words, every part of the cup was made by hand in the shop in 
| Biltmore Forest, just as Jeremiah Dummer or Paul Revere would 
have done it one hundred and fifty years ago; and the engraving is 
i of the same character which was used when the Mayflower landed. 
i The ship’s model is as faithful a reproduction of the real Mayflower 
| as the lapse of years and the meagerness of description make possible. 
The mayflower motif is carried out in the flowers on the handles, 
; with the leaves following the curve, and the wave motif on the center 
1 band is in character with the ship. 

i The cup rests on a base of polished black Belgian marble, an 
" integral part of the design. Around this is a wide band of sterling 
silver, designed to take the names of the winners. The case was 
i designed by Mr. Dodge and executed in The Artisans’ Shop of 
Messrs. George Arthur and Robert Valier in Biltmore Forest. It 
was made entirely by hand, of solid black walnut. The carving of 
i the mayflower and dates “1630—1930,” was done by Mr. Arthur. 
| The case proper is of plate glass, and a sheet of glass rests on the 
bottom. Both cup and case were designed and executed wholly in 
| North Carolina. 

: Following the presentation exercises, Dr. A. R. Newsome intro- 
i duced Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips, professor of history in Yale University, 
whose scholarly address, “The Historic Defense of Negro Slavery,” 
brought the Association meeting to a close. 

ie Social courtesies extended to Professor Phillips by Mr. Frank 
Harper, Mr. Samuel Lawrence, and Dr. A. R. Newsome added to the 
Vs attractiveness of the meeting. 





The twentieth annual meeting of the North Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 4. 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels delivered the presidential address and the 
following papers were presented: “Folk-Music in America,” by 
Lamar Stringfield, Chapel Hill; “Mythical Monsters,” by Mrs. John 
Carr, Durham; “North Carolina Folk-Tales, International and 
Local,” by Ralph S. Boggs, Chapel Hill; ‘““Voodooism,” by Edward 
P. Dreyer, New Orleans, La., and “Proverbs,” by George E. 
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Hoffman, Winnetka, Ill. The following were re-elected as officers for 
_ the ensuing year: president, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Raleigh; first 
vice-president, Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Lenoir; second vice-president, 
Dr. Thomas P. Harrison, Raleigh; third vice-president, W. J. An- 


drews, Raleigh; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank C. Brown, 
Durham. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meeting at 
the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 2 and 3. On the evening 
of December 2nd, in the Virginia Dare Ballroom, an art exhibition 
by the North Carolina Professional Artists was opened with addresses 
by Governor O. Max Gardner, Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington, 
Dr. A. T. Allen, and Miss Leila Mechlen, secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. Announcement was made 
that Mrs. Arrington has established a fund of $1,000 to be used in 
units of $20 matched by $20 of local funds in purchasing reprints of 
famous paintings for the public schools, and has also made possible 
the circulation among the schools of a collection of reproductions 
accompanied by an original oil painting given in memory of her 
mother. The exhibit was open to the public, December 2-14. Ata 
business meeting on December 3, the following officers were elected 
for the next year: honorary president, Governor O. Max Gardner; 
president, Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington, Warrenton; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. S. Westray Battle of Asheville, William Polk of 
Warrenton, and Josephus Daniels of Raleigh; secretary, Dr. M. C. 
S. Noble, Jr., Raleigh; treasurer, Miss Isabelle Bowen, Raleigh; 


and chairman of the Executive Committee, Dr. Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh. 


A collection of the best short stories of 1930, edited by Edgar J. 
O’Brien, contains a story by William Polk of Warrenton, “The 
Patriot,” published in Hound and Horn. 


The North Carolina board, meeting at Chapel Hill on December 
5th, selected two University students, W. C. Dunn of Kinston and 
Mayne Albright of Raleigh, for recommendation to the board which 
meets later in Atlanta to award Rhodes scholarships. 
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The Thomas Wade Chapter, D. A. R., unveiled a tablet to Mary 
Sheffield in the Bennett cemetery and one to Captain Patrick Bog- 
gan, near Wadesboro, December 2nd. 


“When Gold Mining Flourished in Guilford,” is the title of an 
article by J. W. Cannon in the Greensboro Daily News, December 6. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Randolph G. 
Adams, A View of Cornwallis’s Surrender at Yorktown (The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, October, 1931); Wesley Frank Craven, The 
Dissolution of the London Company for Virginia (ibid.) ; Richard 
H. Shryock, Sylvester Graham and the Popular Health Movement 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September) ; R. H. Woody, 
The Labor and Immigration Problem of South Carolina during Re- 
construction (tbid.) ; Grant Foreman, editor, Journey of a Party of 
Cherokee Emigrants (ibid.); Willard Rouse Jillson, George Wash- 
ington’s Western Kentucky Lands (The Register of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, October); Brent Altsheler, The Long 
Hunters and James Knox their Leader (The Filson Club History 
Quarterly, October) ; E. P. Southall, The Attitude of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Toward the Negro from 1844 to 1870 (The 
Journal of Negro History, October) ; Armistead C. Gordon, Daniel 
Family of Halifax, North Carolina (Tyler’s Quarterly, October) ; 
Col. John W. Wright, Some Notes on the Continental Army (Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, July). 


History of Perquimans County, by Mrs. Watson Winslow, Ed- 
wards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, pages xi, 488, has been issued re- 
cently. Two narrative chapters of thirty-seven pages, “Early Inhabi- 
tants” and “Religion and Churches,” are followed by abstracts of 
Perquimans County deed books, A-I, petitions, and divisions of 
estates; marriage records; lists of clerks of the court, sheriffs, and 
representatives ; data concerning many families; a rent roll; abstracts 
of a few wills; and an index. The volume, which is rather a com- 
pilation of abstracts of records “to and through the Revolutionary 
period” than a history, will be of interest and value to students of 
genealogy. 
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